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Gs |= THIS QUARTER’S BOOK OFFER 


Two new books 


Merle Good, Editor = 


People Pieces edited by Merle Good. 
Herald Press. Paper. 176 pages. A new 
collection of seventeen delightful stories 
about Mennonites and Amish. Written 
by Merle Good and eight other Menno- 
nite authors, these unusual stories paint 
a broad view of a changing way of life 
and faith, providing a warm, candid 
glimpse of a people. $2.95. 


Anabaptism: Neither Catholic Nor 
Protestant by Walter Klaassen. Conrad 
Press. Cloth. 94 pages plus foreword by 
Franklin H. Littell. The ‘‘book of the 
year” for persons interested in Anabap- 
tism. Highly acclaimed by critics. A rare 
combination of easy reading and pro- 
found insight into the origins of Menno- 
nites around the world. $4.95. 


On the cover — top row, left to right: Ken Reed, A. Grace Wenger, 
J. D. Stahl, Sharon Hoover; center row, left to right: Lois Leather- 
man, Levi Miller, Eleanor Smith, and Melvin Lehman; bottom row: 
2 Merle Good. 


by Mennonite authors ... 


Neither Catholic 
nor Protestant 


Walter Klaassen 
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How to Order 


If you order both People Pieces and Ana- 
baptism: Neither Catholic Nor Protestant, 
you pay the combined retail price ($2.95 

+ $4.95 = $7.90) and receive your choice of 
a third book free, chosen from among the 
twelve listed on page 3. 


If you wish to order only one of the above 
offers, you can order them at the following 
prices: 
People Pieces —- $2.75 (ordered singly) 
Anabaptism: Neither Catholic Nor 
Protestant —- $4.55 (ordered singly) 


See Section A on the Quarter Order, the 
mail order card attached between pages 2 
and 3. Mark clearly. 


Cash orders will not be charged postage and 
handling. Charge accounts will be charged 
50¢ per book for postage and handling. We 
prefer cash. 


QUARTER ORDER 


(A convenient shopper's card) 


Check carefully the items you wish to order and fill in the correct amounts 
(totals) in the right-hand column. If you send cash, we pay all postage and hand- 
ling. If you charge your order, you will be billed 50¢ per /tem for postage and 


handling. We prefer cash. 


A. Main offers 
1. Book offer (pages 2 & 3) 


combination People Pieces and 
Anabaptism. Neither Catholic nor 
Protestant $7.90 Check free 
booknumber:1 2 3 4 5 
meee 9 10 “11°12 
People Pieces only $2.75 


Anabaptism: Neither Catholic 
nor Protestantonly $4.55 


2. Records: Pau/ Erb Reads... 
(page 12) $3.98 
(Canadian orders —— add $1.00 
for: additional postage required.) 
ef Art Offer(s) (page 12) $5.95 


B. Books as advertised: 


Page 4: 1. Happy as the Grass Was 
Green $3.95 
2.——-A Covenant of Despair 
$5.95 
3.—— Pilgrim Aflame $4.95 
4. Ring a Dozen Doorbells 


$4.95 
Page 6: New English Bible 


it 


Standard Edition (cloth) 
$8.95 

Lexotone Edition (stiff 
paper) $4.95 
Pocket Leather Edition 
(black or red) $8.50 
Deluxe Leather Edition 
(black orred) $25.00 

Good Earth & Country 
Cooking $8.95 

C. Books as reviewed 


2: 


2), 


4. 


Page 18: 


Page 11: Politics ofJesus $3.45 
D. Festival tickets (Dutch Family Festival, Lan- 
caster, Pa.) 


1. /saac Gets a Wife (June 28-July 27, 
nightly at 8:00 p.m. except Sundays and 

tickets 

$3.50; $3.00: or $2.50 (circle one) for 


Mondays.) Please send me 


just drop this in the mail 


(date). (Children are 
$1.00 less.) 
2. Thanksgiving May (August 2-31, nightly 
at 8:00 p.m. except Sundays and Mon- 
tickets 
$3.50; $3.00: or $2.50 (circle one) for 
(date). (Children are 


days). Please send me 


$1.00 less.) 
3. Festival Cultural Series (July 8, July 

22, August 12, and August 26) at 8:00 

p.m. Please send me 


tickets $7.50 each 


season 


The Classics (all of these are listed at 
10% off publisher's price) 


1 An Introduction to Mennonite 


History $6.25 


2 Martyrs Mirror $14.17 

3) Mennonite Community Cook- 
book $7.15 

4.—— The Complete Writings of Menno 
Simons $9.00 

5. —— The Mennonite Church in 
America $8.05 

6. The Mennonite Encyclopedia 
(4volumes) $62.95 

7. —— The Mennonite Hymnal 
a.Roundnotes $3.82 

— b. Shape notes $3.82 
8 Recovery of the Anabaptist 


Vision $6.25 


Subtotal 


Pa. residents add 6% tax 


Total 


If you're sending cash, fold this card, put it in an envelope, and mail it with the proper amount in 
check or money order to us at address on other side. If you want us to bill you (read top paragraph) 
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Beyond the Rat Race 


Art Gish presents simplicity as a life-style to free 
man from the pressures of competing in a complex 
society. He points to a new order based on simple 
living. 


Cherishable 


by David Augsburger, is a conversation piece for 
exploring creative relationships within marriage — 
examining conflict, communication, career, sex values, 
faith, finances, parenthood. 


Favorite Family Recipes 


are some 200 mouth-watering recipes from Menno- 
nite Community Cookbook, taken from Pennsylvania 
Dutch kitchens and standardized to assure the indi- 
viduality and flavor of Grandma’s cooking. 


Happy as the Grass Was Green 


is Merle Good’s novel about a New York student 

who visits a Mennonite community in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and the love-hate affair that develops be- 
tween him and them, and one of their young girls. 


Hints for Homemakers 


is a collection of Ella May Miller's spicy ideas to add 
meaning to housekeeping, freshness to mothering, and 
new life to marriage. 


Mennonite Safari 


is missionary David Shenk’s story of the Tanzania 
Mennonite Church — of what happened in East Africa 
and to those Americans who served there. 
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7. Now Is the Time to Love 


by John Drescher, is a book directed to young parents 
seeking to experience real happiness in their home, 
assuring them that the realization of their dreams 
and ideals is possible. 


8. Our Christ-Centered Faith 


is J.C. Wenger's insight on the New Testament teach- 
ing of faith built around Christ, enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, resulting in obedient living. 


Rosanna of the Amish 


is Joseph W. Yoder’s honest and sympathetic account 
of the religious, social, and economic traditions of the 
Amish, set in the true story of Rosanna McGonegal 


Yoder. 


The Christian Way 


by John W. Miller, is a guide to stimulate and aid the 
believer in a personal encounter with the teachings 
of Jesus, based on the Sermon on the Mount. 


The Love-Fight 


by David Augsburger, proposes that conflict in your 
marriage can be rewarding and creative, resulting in 
cleared lines of communication and better understand- 


ing. 


These People Mine 


by Merle Good, explores the beginnings of the Men- 
nonite family 450 years ago, their migrations to Ameri- 
ca, the collision of Amish and Mennonite ideas with 
the twentieth century. 


THE FESTIVAL QUARTERLY is published four times a year by Dutch Family Festival and is distributed free to the Festival mailing 
list. The QUARTERLY is dedicated to exploring the culture, faith, and arts of the various Mennonite groups worldwide, believing that faith 
and art are as inseparable as what we believe is inseparable from how we live. The editors seek to clearly identify promotion of Festival 
projects and news and keep such items apart from general editorial content. The QUARTERLY is made financially possible through sale 
of advertising, mail orders, and donations from our readers. Copyright © 1974 by Good Enterprises, Ltd. Vol. 1, No. 1. All correspondence 
should be addressed to THE FESTIVAL QUARTERLY, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, Pa. 17602. Mailed as third-class mail from 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, via U.S. Post Office, Permit No. 6. 


Editor — Phyllis Pellman Good 
Associate Editor — Merle Good 


Editorial Consultant — J. Lorne Peachey 


Reporters — Jim Bishop, Ellen Hartman, Charlotte Holsopple, Doris 
Miller, Alice Rittenhouse, Leona Schmucker, Fred Steiner, Tom 
Yoder, Diane Zimmerman 


Now a Major Motion Picture 


T Hipp) 


as the GIES 


AS THE GRASS 
WAS GREEN 
by Merle Good 


The story of two lifestyles 
crossing paths in Lancaster 
County. This book has been 
called ‘a bittersweet journey 
between a complex world of 
violence and the’ simpler 
Mennonite world of peace.” 
Here is a young man from 
New York City in the Men- 
nonite community facing a 
question that could change 
his life. Can a _ twentieth 
century turn back the clock 
and have a simpler, more 
peaceful life? Cloth. $3.95 


A Gripping Missionary Novel 


You'l like these winners from Herald Press 


A Story in Anabaptist and 
Mennonite History 


A COVENANT 
OF DESPAIR 
by Omar Eby 


Ashley Crofton taught in 
an East African school, “a 
little European institutional 
island.’ Tradition, culture, and 
religion in the island and the 
“real Africa” frustrated Ash- 
ley. Ash, torn between the 
two cultures, despaired 
deeply. 

Trapped among superiors, 
students, and his African 
friends, Ash attempts a path 
of honesty and true values. 
In the end it becomes a de- 
cision between a covenant 
of despair or a covenant of 
hope. Cloth. $5.95 


HERALD PRESS 
Scottdale, Pa. 15683 


PILGRIM AFLAME 
by Myron S. Augsburger 


This is a historical novel 
of the life of the Anabaptist 
leader Michael Sattler. Mi- 
chael Sattler joined the Swiss 
Brethren movement in March 
1525 and sealed his witness 
in martyrdom in May 1527 
at Rottenburg where he was 
burned to death. 

Portrayed here are the 
feelings, questions, and the 
searching of a man who was 
a leader in the church. His 
search for truth brings him 
in contact with the Anabap- 
tists. He meets Sister Mar- 
guerita whose religious ex- 
perience parallels his. They 
fall in love and are married. 
Their marriage is short be- 
cause both are put to death 
for their beliefs. 

The Sattlers were two of 
thousands of Anabaptists who 
died as martyrs for the cause 
of Christ in the years im- 
mediately following the 
Rottenburg horror. One can- 
not read this book without 
feeling the tension and in- 
volvement which those early 
Christians faced because of 
their belief. Cloth. $4.95 
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It's a Woman's World — ‘ 


RING 
A DOZEN DOORBELLS 
by Helen Good Brenneman 


“Will you come along, as | 
make the rounds to twelve 
of my friends, ringing their 
doorbells, and sitting down 
with them over a cup of 
tea? We can be grateful to 
these women, who were will- 
ing to share their _ inner- 
most thoughts, struggles, fail- 
ures, successes, hopes, and 
dreams.” 

The women interviewed are 
from various walks of life, 
different parts of the country, 
and varying religious back- 
grounds. The reader is chal- 
lenged to evaluate the ful- 
fillment they are experienc- 
ing. Cloth. $4.95 
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This quarters Meeting- 
house writer is Paul Erb 
of Scottdale, Pa., longtime 
Mennonite writer, editor, 
professor, and saint. 


An Artistic Explosion 


Mennonite art! Is there such a thing? 

The Anabaptists shared the Calvinist protest against 
most artistic forms. They emphasized theological truth and 
ethical integrity. They were people of the Word, and ex- 
pressed themselves in sermon and song. But art — paint- 
ing, sculpture, drama, and fiction — seemed to them arti- 
ficial and idolatrous. Seemann, a Mennonite portrait 
painter, was put under the ban in 1697, and had to prom- 
ise to keep to landscapes. 

This negativism toward art slowly gave way, first in the 
Netherlands, where Mennonites became prominent in the 
Golden Age of Dutch painting, etching, and literature. 

Moreover, for several centuries, driven by persecution, 
the Mennonites became the “quiet in the land,’ with 
little opportunity or encouragement to express their 
thoughts or feelings. They often had to struggle for eco- 
nomic survival, and developed puritanical rules for living 
which made little room for any form of the arts. 

But Mennonite culture has become more tolerant, and 
technology has given us new media for expressing what 
we are. 

The Laurelville Mennonite Church Center commissioned 
Tom Schenk, of Mennonite upbringing, to paint portraits 
of Conrad Grebel, Felix Manz, and Georg Blaurock, and 
copies of these colorful portraits inspire many followers 
of these Anabaptist pioneers. 

Students of Interdisciplinary Studies at Eastern Menno- 
nite College learn art history and appreciation from Stan- 
ley Kaufman. 

Lowell Byler directs a Hesston College chorus as they 
sing great Christian classics in Buenos Aires. 

Mary Oyer and others expertly edit The Mennonite 
Hymnal, which is received enthusiastically by Mennonite 
churches, and acquaints the rank and file of Mennonite 
worshipers with the best in Christian hymnody. 
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Sculptor Paul Friesen demonstrates ““A Potter's Par- 
able’ before hundreds at the Mennonite General Assem- 
bly in 1978. 

Jerry Derstine leads Mennonite youth at Grand Rapids 
in singing religious rock of his own writing. 

Jan Gleysteen, artist and historian, builds an extensive 
collection of slides illustrating Mennonite history. 

David Augsburger speaks to the multitudes through 
radio and TV concerning Christian faith and morality. 

The novel, Happy as the Grass Was Green, by Merle 
Good, becomes the first Mennonite commercial movie, and, 
after breaking attendance records at Fulton Opera House 
at Lancaster in June 1973, is now being well received over 
America. 

Myron Augsburger uses the art of pulpit persuasion to 
proclaim the gospel in many cities of America and in 
mission lands of the Far East. 

John Ruth, as writer and leading character, presents in 
a movie the story of Christopher Dock, pioneer Mennonite 
teacher and hymn writer. 

Lorie Conley Gooding, a Mennonite convert from Juda- 
ism, contributes scores of poems to Mennonite publications. 

There has been room here for only a sampling. Here, 
truly, is a breakthrough that has become a veritable ex- 
plosion. The (Old) Mennonites of America (to say nothing of 
the other Mennonite branches) are producing more art — 
that is evident. But the explosion may be more in quantity 
than in quality. Standards have risen, and competition is 
more sharp. Only time can separate the doodlers from the 
artists, the scribblers from the writers. 

But who are the Mennonites, and what do we have to 
say? We do have some problems of identity and of message. 
Far more important than the form of expression is the 
meaning to be expressed. Mennonite artists are those who 
have Mennonite ideas for which they find a worthy ex- 
pression — not just stylists in art who happen to be mem- 
bers of Mennonite churches. 

We can only express what we really are. And only we 
can express it. Those who have tried from the outside to 
write about the Mennonites, whether it has been to explain 
the Miinsterites or to describe the Amish customs, have 
nearly always failed. Mennonite dynamic has spiritual 
roots, and can only be understood and interpreted spiri- 
tually. Mennonite art invites onlookers to see what makes 
these people behave as they do. And so it is evangelism 
in the best sense of the Word. 

And there is a growing body of such art! — Paul Erb 

The editors welcome Meetinghouse articles from writers 
on any subject related to our culture, faith, and the arts, 
including but not limited to crafts, literature, drama, mu- 
sic, film, sculpture, and painting. Articles should be 600- 
750 words in length. Payment is $100. 


ing James Version, 


What? 


The King James Version, first published 
in 1611, has been revered for more than 
three centuries. It is a masterpiece of 
seventeenth-century English literature. 
As a translation it could not be better 
than was possible at that time. But the 
English language has changed and the 
modern reader of the Bible either needs 
helps to clarify the KJV text, or he needs 
a modern translation. 


In the following excerpts from an 
article* that first appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1973 issue of Eternity Magazine, 
Dr. Gerald F. Hawthorne of Wheaton 
College offers these criteria for selecting 
one of the modern versions. 


“New translations based on better 
materials and greater knowledge are 
not luxuries but necessities. ... Which 
translation, then, should we turn to? 

“Any new translation designed for the 
widest possible use should 1) be based 
on the best Hebrew and Greek texts 
presently available, 2) incorporate all 
the new information about Hebrew and 
Greek vocabulary and structure, 3) be 
written, at least in the New Testament, 
in the language of the common man, 4) 
reflect the insights of descriptive lin- 
guistics so that it is an accurate meaning 
for meaning translation, 5) be a com- 
mittee translation with all the checks 
and balances that accompany this kind 
of group interaction, 6) be tested for 
comprehension by the man on the street, 
and 7) be acceptable for use in the 
liturgy of the church. 


“In my judgment THE NEW ENGLISH 
BIBLE comes closest to qualifying as 
the translation on these grounds. It is 
a committee project. It is a completely 
new translation. It is based on the most 
accurate and up-to-date findings in 
all pertinent fields of knowledge.... 
And it is plain enough to be meaningful 
to any reasonably intelligent person 
yet sufficiently dignified to be read 

aloud in church.’ 


*Reprints of Dr. Hawthorne’s article are 
available at $.15 each from Eternity Magazine, 
1716 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 


THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE is avail- 
able in a wide choice of editions. 
At your bookseller. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW 
ENGLISH 
BIBLE 


“The big thing I've had to learn is to believe in my 
people for the right reasons.” 

The face is earnest, almost heroic in its deep lines. The 
eyes tell you this man means business. The voice fluctu- 
ates between dry understatement and fervent insistence. 

Then John Ruth smiles. “Success for me is having my 
people permit me to do my own thing, whether or not it 
later turns out to be important in the eyes of the world.” 

At 44, Ruth has become one of the most frequent and 
respected voices of creativity among Mennonites. Born a 
farm boy in Harleysville, Pennsylvania, he has worked in 
a Ford garage, dressed chickens for a farmers’ market, 
pressed shoulders in a coat factory, pastored at a city 
mission, Danforth Fellowshipped at a place called Harvard, 
fathered three children, professored at the University of 
Hamburg, and headed the English department at Eastern 
(Baptist) College. 

But that’s only half of it. “Ima Mennonite farm boy 
whose parents laid on him an overwhelming sense of God's 
call,” he says. There's probably no other way to under- 
stand John Ruth. Compelled by a sense of mission, trou- 
bled by his people's indifference, and burdened with “‘a 
powerful sense of bearing special values,’’ he expresses 
himself in a continuing stream of creativity. One senses 
a restlessness in this preacher-poet, at once both at peace 
and at war with himself. 

He has recently decided to leave the classroom for full- 
time writing and filmmaking. And pastoring (at Salford 
Mennonite Church). He senses his past so deeply that it 
structures his future. Creatively, that is. “Those centuries 
constitute a loan,’ he states, referring to the years of 


Mennonite history. ‘The great price paid for our heritage 
still registers on our psyches. » 

Ruth has just completed his first book, Conrad Grebel, 
Son of Zurich, a biography of the early Anabaptist leader. 
His son, Phil, has illustrated the book which was commis- 
sioned by Conrad Grebel College and will be published by 
Herald Press. He is also developing a slide show as a tie- 
in to the book. 

He has experimented in many mediums over the years. 
In 1966 he authored Twilight Auction, a play probing the 
rapid change among Mennonites and the distance between 
generations. The same year he collaborated with Alice 
Parker Pyle in The Christopher Dock Cantata, “the thing 
I feel best about of anything I’ve helped create.’’ Pyle and 
Ruth worked together again in 1971 on The Martyrs Mir- 
ror Oratorio. The same year he wrote, directed, produced 
and played the lead role in his first 16 mm film, The 
Quiet in the Land. And he spends most of his time these 
days on his second film, a 16 mm documentary on the 
Amish (see page 9). 

Who is this restless prophet of the Mennonites? Eccen- 
tric teacher? Yes. Perceptive historian and creative artist? 
Yes. But first, perhaps, John Ruth is a serious no-non- 
sense believer. 

‘“T’ve experienced forgiveness from my people, he says. 
“T now feel I want to minister, even if the majority reject 
my ministry. 


Each quarter the editors feature a Mennonite who is un- 
usually creative. Readers are invited to send suggestions 
for future profiles. 


~ AT THE SCHOOLS 


LMHS Students Earn Their 
Own Gym 


Early in April, Lancaster Mennonite 
High School students launched their 
fourth fund drive, geared toward meet- 
ing the $1 million cost of their proposed 
gymnasium-auditorium. This year stu- 
dents raised $51,944, by working odd-jobs 
in the local community; sponsoring an 
auction on campus, where a calf, a 
small barn, and quilts made by mothers 
and grandmothers (shown working at the 
school, above) were sold; serving an ox- 
roast; and hosting tourists in their homes. 

The $51,944 brought the funds to such 
a point that the school’s Board of Trust- 
ees agreed to go ahead on the project. 

Ground-breaking for the gymnasium- 


auditorium was held on April 26, 1974. 
Construction is due to be completed on 
April 26, 1975. 


Friesen at Work 


Paul Friesen, who belongs to both the 
Hesston College and Bethel College 
faculties as potter and  artist-in-resi- 
dence, will spend his summer working 
on two commissioned sculptures: one 
for the South Hutchinson Mennonite 
Church for their chancel and the other 
for the Fellowship Hall of a Mennonite 
church in Aberdeen, Idaho. Friesen’s 
art will also be exhibited in Century 
II in Wichita, Kansas, during February 
of 1975, along with the work of two 
other art professors from Bethel and 
Hesston colleges, Mike Alamanza and 
Robert Regier. 


Art Exhibits and 
Mennonite Colleges 
A fad? A burst of long-dormant 
creativity? Increased exposure to the 
cultured world? A_ sign of wealth? 
Whatever the reason, art exhibits are 


cultural calendar 


Mennonite Folk Opera, Centennial Hall, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 14. 


Gemeinschaft II Conference, Salford 
Mennonite Church, Harleysville, Penn- 
sylvania, to explore the Mennonite 
heritage for guidance on community 
life in the faith, led by John Ruth, 
June 14-16. 

Dutch Family Festival, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania (6 mi. east of Lancaster on 
Rt. 30), 10:00 a.m.-7:00 p.m., daily 
except Sundays, June 26-August 
31. 

Isaac Gets a Wife, Dutch Family Festi- 
val, 8:00 p.m., Tuesdays through Sat- 
urdays; full-length drama by Merle 
Good, June 28-July 27. 

Pioneer Days, Berlin, Ohio (Holmes Co.); 
homemade foods peculiar to the area, 
art and antique exhibits, July 25- 
27. 

Steinbach Centennial Week, Steinbach, 
Manitoba, July 28- August 4. 


Thanksgiving May, Dutch Family Festi- 
val, 8:00 p.m., Tuesdays through Satur- 


days; musical by Merle Good, August 
2-31. 

Annual Harmonia Sacra Hymn Sing, 
Mauck’s Meeting House (built by early 
Mennonite settlers around 1770), one 
mile west of Luray, Virginia, on U.S. 
211, 10:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m., August 4. 

Annual Ohio Mennonite Relief Sale, 
Central Christian High School, Kidron, 
Ohio, August 10. 

Goessel Community Centennial, Goessel, 
Kansas, August 16-18. 

Swiss Mennonite Festival, Moundridge, 
Kansas, August 31. 

Swiss Centennial Play, Bethel Fall Festi- 
val, North Newton, Kansas, October 
Fos 

Low German Centennial Play, Bethel 
Fall Festival, North Newton, Kansas, 
October 3, 4. 

Centennial Drama, Century II Theater, 
Wichita, Kansas, by Urie Bender, 
October 11, 12, 15-26. 

Men's Chorus and College Choirs Cen- 
tennial Concert, Century II Theater, 
Wichita, Kansas, October 13. 


Readers are invited to submit items of interest for consideration for the cultural calendar. 
Write to FESTIVAL QUARTERLY, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, Pa. 17602. 


turning up increasingly on on int 
college campuses. Hesston College fea-— Pe i 
tures their annual student art exhibit | 
during the month of May 1974; EMC’s_ | 


annual show of student drawings, oil 3 i » 


paintings, ceramics, sculpture, and w 
carvings runs through May 17; African | 
textiles, photographs, mask figites and | 
sculptures will be displayed in the Go- 
shen College art gallery through the 
end of May, followed in June by collected 
works of the late Art Sprunger, a long- 
time Goshen resident and teacher. 


Goshen College Chorale 
Back Home 


After a swing this spring through 
northern Indiana, Michigan, and Ontario, 
the 87 members of the Goshen College 
Chorale and their director, Dwight 
Weldy, are safely back at school. Their 
program, which they gave fifteen times 
in Mennonite churches and high schools, 
included “Worthy Is the Lamb” (the 
first vision of John), composed by J. Har- 
old Moyer, formerly of the Goshen Col- 
lege music faculty. The cantata allowed 
audience involvement, calling for com- 
bined choir and audience singing. 


Give a Friend 
a Free Gift. 
FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 


Name: 


Address: 


Name: 


Address: 


Name: 


Address: 


Return to FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, Pa. 17602 
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Plans for celebrating the hundredth 
anniversary of the coming of Mennonites 
to Kansas are quickening, with atten- 
tion centering on the weekends of Octo- 
ber 4-6 and October 11-13. Urie Bender, 
commissioned by the Centennial Com- 


mittees, has just completed his full- 
length drama, written for the occasion. 
Three Mennonite colleges in Kansas — 
Bethel, Tabor, and Hesston — are tak- 
ing leadership in the extensive grass- 
roots remembrance that has already 
begun. 

In addition, the Kansas state govern- 
ment is cooperating with the anniver- 
sary by focusing on the economic boost 
the Russian Mennonites brought Kansas, 
with their careful bringing of hard red 
winter wheat. Governor Docking declared 
this the Kansas Wheat Centennial Year 
and created the Kansas Wheat Centen- 
nial Committee with two Mennonites 
as cochairmen, Harley J. Stuckey and 
Wesley Prieb. 

Dr. Cornelius Krahn of the Historical 
Libraries of Bethel College is coordi- 
nating General Conference Mennonites, 
Mennonite Brethren, and Old Menno- 
nites in telling their own stories. 

In Goessel, Kansas, there will be a 
Wheat Palace, built for celebrations, 
August 16-18. A reconstructed Centen- 
nial Village is underway at Bethel 
College. Churches in Moundridge, 
Hillsboro, and Inman are working on 
their histories. 

Canadian Mennonites who arrived in 
Manitoba a hundred years ago will hold 
a Mennonite Folk Opera at Centennial 
Hall in Winnipeg on June 14, and the 
Steinbach Centennial Week will go on 


Heads Up Kansas Celebration 


from July 28 to August 4 at the Men- 
nonite Village Museum. 

The Bethel Fall Festival will be 
mounted from October 1 to 5 in North 
Newton, Kansas, with a host of events: 
traditional Mennonite meals, art dis- 
plays, style shows, and a film and slide 
presentations. And beginning on Octo- 
ber 11 through October 26, the Cen- 
tennial drama, written by Urie Bender 
will be performed in the Century II 
Theater in Wichita. 

A Melting Pot Mennonite Cookbook 
is being prepared in Kansas. Women of 
the Mennonite Educational Society in 
Winnipeg have already issued a special 
centennial coffee spoon. 

When some Bethel College faculty 
were asked recently how the celebra- 
tions and consequent publicity might 
affect Kansas Mennonites, Dean Marion 
Deckert responded that “it may be an 
opportunity for us to become respectable 
in the eyes of other Kansans.”’ Dr. 
Cornelius Krahn expressed his hope that 
Mennonites instead face their own iden- 
tity and recapture the conscience that 
prompted their parents a hundred years 
ago. 


Harmonia Sacra 
Rescored and Revived 


Musician Alice Parker Pyle of New 
York City has written another piece of 
Mennonite music. Actually, she has 
arranged in modern form some _ old, 
old tunes from the Harmonia Sacra, 
a collection originally made by Vir- 
ginian Joseph Funk and his sons in 
1832. 

Premier performance of these thir- 
teen hymns were on May 18 at 7:30 
p.m. at the Christopher Dock High 
School by the Lancaster and Franconia 
Choral Singers with Hiram Hershey 
conducting. A repeat performance was 
held in Lancaster, Sunday evening, May 
19. 

This restoration of the Harmonia 
Sacra is scored for choir, brass, quar- 
tet, and harp. 


John Ruth Filming 
Amish Documentary 


John Ruth, Mennonite writer, pro- 
fessor, and minister from  Vernfield, 


Pennsylvania, has announced that he is 
completing work on a new untitled 16 
mm documentary film on the Amish. He 
said his goal is to produce a candid 
picture of the Amish in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, which will have 
more integrity than other films about 
the Amish. Length of the film will be 
54 minutes, he stated, so that it can be 
sold to national television. 

Questioned about the cooperation of 
the Amish with his project, Ruth pointed 
out that the news aspect of his film pre- 
cludes securing permission from persons 
he is filming. He emphasized, however, 
that several scenes will be filmed with 
Amish cooperation. 

Ruth is the director-producer of one 
previous 16 mm film, The Quiet in the 
Land, which has been widely viewed in 
Mennonite communities. Burton Buller 
of Akron, Pennsylvania, serves as pho- 
tographer-editor of the new film. The 
project is financed by Heritage Produc- 
tions, a profit company headed by Ruth. 


Did You Know That... 


... Frank Epp, Kitchener, Ont.; Ken 
Reed, Paradise, Pa.; and Robert Baker, 
Elkhart, Ind., have all wiped their indi- 
vidual brows, as each completed a book 
manuscript recently. Epp’s by Eerd- 
mans; Reed's Mennonite Soldier, a novel 
of World War I days; and Baker's 
God Healed Me (both by Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House), a stiff look at faith heal- 
ing by a veteran science teacher, are 
all due this summer . . . the Hans Herr 
House, near Lancaster, Pa., built 255 
years ago by newly arrived German 
Mennonites, has just been fully restored 
to its original style, complete with spiral 
stairs, a herringbone patterned outside 
door, shuttered windows, and a handlaid 
stone well . the Centennial Drama, 
written by Urie Bender for the Kansas 
celebrations will be making a six-week 


The Hans Herr House 


CAVE MARS 
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If your vacation plans 
are being threatened by the 
energy crisis. may we suggest 


“Shenandoah Valley Retreat"? 


Why schedule a long journey that stretches your days, dollars and car to 
the limit—not to mention the problems brought on by inflation and the 
energy shortage? Shenandoah Valley Retreat permits you to use the 
facilities of Eastern Mennonite College as a base from which to launch 
out on excursions through the scenic and historic Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. You'll do very little traveling and enjoy a unique, low-cost 
vacation. 


EMC will offer cultural events, some planned recreation and guided 
tours—something for the whole family. Or you can plan your own 
activities. The choice is yours. 


Looking for an ideal spot for your church group or family reunion? The 
possibilities here are numerous. If our planned programs don’t meet your 
specific need, tell us. We'll work together to meet your goals. 


For rates and summer schedule contact: 


Norman Derstine 
V Shenandoah Valley Retreat 
Eastern Mennonite College 
EMI Harrisonburg, VA 22801 
Phone: 703 433-2771, ext. 345 


Eastern Mennonite College... . Serving the church all year round. 
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tour during November and D 
1974, to Mennonite communities 
ada and the U.S., from Winnipe: 
to Kalona, Iowa; to Kidron. 
Kitchener, Ont.; to Lancaster, Pa., ; 
many stops between. The cast of 
plus will be accompanied by direct 
Jack Braun of Tabor College and 
Kasper of Bethel College . . . 


ciate Editor of Pathway Publishers, On- — 
tario, has begun playing a much-needed 
function recently: critic of pieces written . 
about the Amish (including some work 
by Mennonite publishers) . . . the Men- 
nonite Historical Associates, an_ inter- 
Mennonite and Amish group in Lan- 
caster, is already planning a way for 
local Anabaptists to celebrate the 450th 
anniversary of the beginnings of their 
church. Myron Dietz, chairman and a 
member of the River Brethren Church, 
has announced an alternate way for 
keeping Memorial Day, 1975. A large 
“Reunion” will be held on the Lan- 
caster Mennonite High School campus 
on May 30 and 31, 1975, featuring short 
dramas by local congregations, quilting 
and other traditional crafts, a large 
needlepoint tapestry showing scenes of 
Anabaptist history to be done by. stu- 
dents, as well as Foxfire projects in an 
effort to capture the passing way of 
life of the older community. Word is 
that there will be sauerkraut, schnitz 
and knepp, Ausbund singing, a field of 
old farming methods, and a display of 
healthy and growing family trees 
(Stoltzfus, Landis, Brubaker, et al.) .. . 
MCC relief auctions provide one of the 
largest markets for quilt sales anywhere. 
In fact, quilts, plus the pancake and. 
sausage breakfasts, may be credited with 
helping to draw such large and sup- 
portive crowds (indigenous foods are also 
served at each location). Last year, 
fourteen sales raised $383,839.16. Four 
sales have been held this year, with the 
Kidron, Ohio, one scheduled for August 
10. 


Pancakes and sausage in Kidron, Ohio 


-olitics of Jesus, by John Howard 
. Eerdmans. 1973. 260 pp. $3.45, 


7 Tt should not be necessary to identify 
ene ohn Howard Yoder for Mennonite read- 
ers. His writings as well as his profes- 


| sorship at Associated Mennonite Biblical 


_ Seminaries are well known. Yet because 
of this closeness of association many of 
us have not recognized the scope of his 
influence or the size of his achievement. 

The book reviewed here is the third 
of a trilogy on peace topics which have 
been published during the past two 
years. Herald Press, with its newly es- 
tablished Peace Shelf, published the 
other two: Nevertheless (1971) and The 
Original Revolution (1972). These three 
works not only summarize John Yoder's 
thinking on peace but along with his 
earlier Christian Witness to the State 
(1964) and Karl Barth and the Problems 
of War (1970) make him the most pro- 
lific and wide-ranging interpreter of 
Mennonite thinking on peace since the 
sixteenth century. 


Field Trips 

Educational Public Meetings 
Museum Development 
Bimonthly Mirror 


The Politics of Jesus is probably the 
most important of Yoder’s books because 
here he begins with the first principles 
of Christian pacifism — the meaning of 
Jesus life and teachings as the founda- 
tion and norm for biblical ethics. This 
well-argued study apologetic in the finest 
sense begins with Jesus as a concrete 
historical figure with a_ self-conscious 
politics, moves on to the early church as 


Many of us have not 
recognized the scope of 
John Howard Yoder's 
influence or the size of 
his achievement. 


a new creation which, in its life, pro- 
claims the lordship of Christ by concen- 
trating on not being seduced by the 
principalities and powers, and culminates 
in an analysis of the Book of Revelation 


Rekindling the Spirit of Anabaptism for Today . 


Mennonite Historical Associates 
2215 Millstream Road 
Lancaster, Pa. 17602 


Telling 


Quarterly Mennonite Research Journal 


Published Annual Report 
Special Book-length Publications 


which sees the disciple way of life re- 
flecting the ultimate meaning of history. 

While the study stays close to biblical 
texts the author uses the best in recent 
scholarship, especially that of the bibli- 
cal realist tradition, to force the reader 
to sense the total impact of what the 
Scriptures intend to say. The many 
well-annotated footnotes are placed at 
the bottom of the page where they de- 
serve to be! 

The Politics of Jesus is addressed to 
the scholarly arena. But any serious 
Bible student (which means any con- 
cerned Christian) will find fresh stimu- 
lation and new insights into the faith 
here. Mennonites ought to be reading 
John Yoder because he, better than any- 
one else at the moment, is clarifying 
and articulating the meaning of Christian 
nonresistance so central to our own faith 
and life. — John A. Lapp 


This book may be ordered in Section C 
on the Quarter-Order between pages 
2 and 3. 


Please enroll me as: 
[] Benefactor ($100) 
[] Supporting ($50) 
(] Sustaining ($25) 
[] Contributing ($10) 
[] Regular ($5) 


[] Junior— 
under 18 ($3) 


The Southeastern Pennsylvania Mennonite Story 


; Les eeonced 
SPRING caer one oars 


Anabaptist 
Leaders 

in your 
home or 
office... 


A set of 
three paintings 
by Tom Schenk... 


Special to 
QUARTERLY readers 


$5.95 


Felix Manz 


(Regular price: $7.95) 
-- commissioned by Laurelville Association -- 
How to Order: 


See Section A of the Quarter Order between pages 
2 and 3. Postage and handling FREE on cash orders. 


ater — —_——— Lae 


PAUL ERB 


reads his favorite poems 


.in your living room, 
again and again.... 
Get your own copy of 
this brand-new first. 


Special to 
QUARTERLY readers 


$3.98 


(Regular price: $4.98) 
-- onthe Miller label —- 
How to Order: 


See Section A of the Quarter Order between pages 
2 and 3. Postage and handling FREE on cash orders. 
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Isaac Gets a Wife 
(We Hope!) 

Friday, June 28, is the magic day for 
Isaac, Ikie, that is. Ikie Musselman. 
That's the day he begins hunting a wife. 
On stage. In Merle Good’s new play, 
Isaac Gets a Wife. Night after night 
through July 27. Wife hunting. 

And who have author Merle and 
director Phyllis chosen to portray this 
bumbling Musselman? You guessed it. 
None other than John Miller (seen above, 
hamming it up with Merle), now famous 
for his many comic roles, most recently 
as Ben in Happy as the Grass Was 
Green. Tuesdays through Saturdays at 
8:00. p.m. in the Festival Auditorium. 
Reservations guarantee you a seat (see 
Section D on Shopper's Card). 


These People Mine and 
Six Other Scripts Released 


At long last, Dutch Family Festival 
has announced the release of seven of 
its scripts for production by _ other 
groups. Scripts released include _ six 
plays and musicals authored by Merle 
Good: Strangers at the Mill (1969 revi- 
sion), Who Burned the Barn Down? (1970 
revision), Sons Like Their Fathers 
(1971), Yesterday, Today, and Forever 
(1971), A Lot of Love (1972), and These 
People Mine (1972); and one by Ken 
Reed, Joseph, Put That Gun Down (1973). 
For information, write Scripts, Dutch 
Family Festival, 2497 Lincoln Highway 
East, Lancaster, Pa. 17602. 


Premiere to Benefit School 
Merle Good is completing work on a 
new musical drama entitled Thanksgiv- 
ing May which is scheduled for 22 per- 


formances at Dutch Family Festival this 
summer, August 2-31 (Tuesdays through 
Saturdays at 8:00 p.m.). 

The premiere of this eighth full- 
length drama by Merle will take place 
on Friday, August 2. Total proceeds 
will go to the Lancaster Mennonite 
High School where Phyllis and Merle 
have both taught for the past two years. 
Tickets are being handled by the Alum- 
ni Association of the school. Interested 
persons should contact John Shertzer, 
manager of Provident Bookstore, 40 E. 
King Street, Lancaster, Pa. 17602. 
Shertzer stated that the price of tickets 
will range as high as $100 and are tax 
deductible. 

Thanksgiving May has been charac- 
terized by Merle (who is also directing 
it) as “our best musical, full of tender- 
ness and warmth.’ The story follows 
the joys and tribulations of the members 
of a poor Mennonite family who help 
their neighbors. David Seitz has com- 
posed the score and Dean Clemmer is 
musical director. 


Festival Opens June 26 
Beginning on June 26, tourists to 
Lancaster can again experience the 
Dutch Family Festival, a gathering of 
working craftsmen; active farm and kitch- 


en exhibits; a multi-media introduction 
to the area with seven screens, a slide 
program, and cast; and The Pageant of 
the Plain People, performed hourly by 
live actors, all of whom are Mennonites 
or of Amish background. The Festival 
was created by Mennonites, concerned 


with the commercial packaging of their 
people and faith by Lancaster tourism. 

“We want visitors to get in touch with 
the spirit of our people, to understand 
the whys of our beliefs and traditions,” 
said Merle Good, producer of the Festi- 
val for the last six summers. 

The Festival opens on June 26 and 
runs daily — except Sundays — through 
August 31, opening at 10:00 a.m. and 
closing at 7:00 p.m. 


Festival Cultural Series 


Jan Gleysteen Seferina de Leon 


Four Mennonite artists 
at the Festival... 


July 8 — Potter 
Paul Friesen 


July 22 — Gourmet Cook 
Betty Groff 


August 12 — Artist 
Jan Gleysteen 


August 26 — Folk Singer 
Seferina de Leon 


Dutch Family Festival, Lan- 
caster, Pa., at 8:00 p.m. 
Admission by season tickets 
only. See Section D on 
Shopping Card. 
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& As each 
dialogue closes, 
Bruce Larson 
shares questions for 
your group to discuss. 
Leader’s and participants’ 
guide books encourage group 
interaction. 


A FRESH NEW RESOURCE FOR 


«weekend conferences 
and retreats 

¢ Sunday evening or mid- 
week services 

* small groups 

«churches searching for 
ways to begin sharing 
groups 


AVAILABLE NOW FOR RENTAL 
Series Prices 


$75.00 + postage . 
together for use in a 2-4 day period, 


or 


$90.00 + postage ... for all four films when shippe 
separately for use on four consecutive weeks. 


Produced by Burt Martin 


with guests, KEITH MILLER, author 
of Taste of New Wine, IRA GALLA- 
WAY, Associate General Secretary, 
United Methodist Board of Disciple- 
ship, LLOYD OGILVIESsRastom 
Hollywood Presbyterian Church and 
others. 


These gifted communicators can help you 


A find the freedom to be more than 
you are 

A unlock new possibilities for 
growth. 

A build supportive, healing 
relationships 


FOUR PROGRAMS 


e YOU CAN COMMUNICATE e YOU 
CAN CHANGEeYOU CAN MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE el’M READY — LET 
THE REVOLUTION BEGIN. 


EACH ESPECIALLY DESIGNED TO BE 
FOLLOWED BY GROUP DISCUSSION 


MAIL TODAY COMMUNICATIONS FOUNDATION, INC. 


P.O. Box 6337, Burbank, CA 91510 


.. for all four films when shippedff UO I want to use MORE THAN YOU ARE. 


SI Shipeaids touretulmsstor useson DMOShip I for 


use on ie aie Ge IV, 
[) Send Preview print for use on ‘ 


Name 


Organization 


Address 
City: Phone 
State Zip 
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music, and cars of those times 


-— Glenda Jackson’s Oscar-winning 
as the divorced businesswoman treats 

e elegance, craft, and class Jackson 
orge Segal is superb in a witty brisk 
‘stylish affair in London. Lacks depth. 


—Mel Brooks’ big rip-off of the 
Il of laughs and satire. Cleavon Little 
black sheriff in a white town with the impos- 
Waco Kid, played superbly by Gene Wilder. 
t lapses between wisecracks and wit. Brooks 
long way to go to equal Woody Allen's Sleep- 


| Busting — A flawed but intriguing look at police 
E corruption. Fans of Elliot Gould and Robert Blake 


{ 
| will love this vice squad team whose escapades are 


_ frustrated by bosses who are working for the local 
vice lord. (5) 

_ Conrack— A warm, endearing picture based on the 
unusual experiences of a young white teacher among 
poor blacks on a “‘primitive’’ island offshore from 
the Carolinas. Jon Voight is brilliant. Excellent di- 
recting by Martin Ritt (Sounder). Sensitive. You'll 
like it. (8) 

Cries and Whispers — Perhaps the most “perfect” 
motion picture ever made. Ingmar Bergman's best 
work beyond a doubt. Exposes the deep shades of 
individuality and relationship in a moving portrait of 
four women. Bergman uses color more intelligently 
than any living director. This is a sober film which 
shallow minds and weak stomachs should avoid. (9) 
Day for Night — Francois Truffaut’s Oscar-winning 
film (Best Foreign Film) is a delight to all film buffs. 
Film itself becomes the subject of this movie within 
a movie. Acting and directing are superb. (8) 
Huckleberry Finn — Lovers of that great American 
classic will be disappointed (as is usually the case) by 
this film version. Key themes seem submerged and 


1 
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Happy as the Grass Was Green 


Oe ae 
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exuberance of the story is muted. Paul Winfield 


see 


performs with his usual excellence. (5) 


McQ — Perfectly awful. John Wayne lumbers through 
this unbelievable non-film. Colleen Dewhurst is good 
in her bit part, but it’s not worth the risk of vomit- 
ing at the rest. (2) 

Magnum Force —A surprise if you're expecting 
nothing, a disappointment if you're expecting some- 
thing. Clint Eastwood’s latest shoot-em-up rampage. 
Script is intriguing, however, as is a handsome per- 


formance by Hal Holbrook. Violent. (4) 


Man on a Swing — Cliff Robertson and Joel Grey are 
magnificent as the police chief and the clairvoyant 
who haunts him while he tries to solve two unusual 
murders. What makes it even more scary is knowing 
it's based on a true account. (7) 

Paper Moon — Truly a delight. Ryan O'Neal, believe 
it or not, can act, as can his real-life daughter, Ta- 
tum, who walked off with the Oscar for her perform- 
ance. Shot in Kansas, set in the Depression, it 
portrays the adventures of an orphan girl and a 
con-artist Bible salesman. Nostalgia ala Bogdanovich. 
Very funny. (8) 

Save the Tiger —A garment manufacturer caught 
between arson and bankruptcy etches out a pathetic 
but realistic characterization (played superbly by 
Jack Lemmon — Best Actor of the Year). Good script 
and strong supporting cast. (6) 

Serpico— Al Pacino is both darling and fantastic 
in the performance that should have been voted the 
Oscar. A small-time cop on the New York police 
force, caught in the tangle and demeaning imperson- 
ality of police corruption, who fears for his life be- 
cause he tries to be honest. Based on a true story. 
If you see only one movie in this Watergate year, 
this is a must. (9) 

Sleeper— Woody Allen's best. Positively delightful. 
Full of Allenesque comedy and wit. A Greenwich 
Village health-food store owner who is hospitalized 
for an ulcer operation wakes up 200 years later 
wrapped in foil. Diane Keaton’s in top form too. (8) 
Summer Wishes, Winter Dreams — Apart from Jo- 
anne Woodward, this film’s a flop. But since Joanne 
Woodward's never a flop, it limps along, a strong 


actress trying to save a weak script and unimagina- 
tive direction. Martin Balsam is good as the husband 
of this troubled woman whose mother’s death makes 
her see the fabric of her own life. (5) 


The Day of the Dolphin —A washout, not even 
rescuable by the likes of George C. Scott. Intriguing 
idea, but lousy direction, script, and editing. (4) 

The Exorcist — A brilliant horror movie. A_ priest 
exorcises (casts out) a demon in a young girl. The 
script, acting, and direction are so outstandingly ex- 
ecuted that it’s almost convincing. Uproar is caused 
not by a movie that’s bad or inept but by people's 
inability to deal with the nature of evil and the pos- 
sibilities of good. Jason Miller, Max von Sydow, and 
Ellen Burstyn hand in excellent performances. (7) 
The Paper Chase — The setting is Harvard Law 
School and Timothy Bottoms is the student who 
hates the professor and loves his daughter. John 
Houseman certainly deserved the Oscar (which he won 
for Best Supporting Actor) for his acting debut as the 
professor. (6) 

The Sting — Hardly the best picture of the year, but 
one of the better ones, to be sure. Paul Newman and 
Robert Redford team up against Robert Shaw in 
the most delightful intrigue story of the year (why 
don't all those other half-horse pictures just go 
away?). There's a new turn at every twist. Set in the 
1930s in Chicago. (8) 

The Three Musketeers — A surprise, full of rollick- 
ing fun. Innocently ridiculous. Strong performances 
by Michael York and Raquel Welch with Faye Duna- 
way, Richard Chamberlain, and Charlton Heston. 
Good for the whole family. (6) 

The Way We Were — Barbra Streisand’s first strong 
dramatic role as a brash Jewish radical sparring with 
the rich handsome WASP ala Robert Redford. Most- 
ly lots of fun. Another pitch for the nostalgic market. 
(6) 

Three Tough Guys — A pathetic exploitation picture. 
Avoid it. Tries to mix the black film with violence 
and crime. (1) 


Films are rated on a scale from 1 through 9, based 
on their sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


Film Begins National Distribution 


The new feature film, Happy as the Grass Was Green, 
began its national distribution in openings all over Texas 
and Oklahoma on Wednesday, May 8, according to a schedule 
released (as the QUARTERLY goes to press) by the dis- 
tributor, Preferred Films, Ltd. 

Cities listed on the release schedule include, Dallas- 
Fort Worth, Houston, Austin, Corpus Christi, Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa, Wichita Falls, and El Paso. 

Release in Atlanta is set for mid-June, followed by an 
extensive campaign all over the Southeast including 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and the Carolinas. Plans call for release in Midwestern 
states to be followed by general distribution. 

The Canadian premiere began on Friday, May 3, in the 
Cinema Theater in Cambridge, Ontario. Countrywide dis- 
tribution is scheduled to follow. Release in numerous 
foreign countries is already underway. 

The film will not be shown on national television until 
the general theater release is completed in the U.S. 


This will probably not come before early 1977. Release 
in 16mm will follow the TV showing of the movie. 

As of May 1, the film had broken attendance records 
in nearly every theater where it had played, most of which 
were situated in areas of high Mennonite population. 

The New York critics have not yet been given oppor- 
tunity to review the film. Those critics who have appraised 
the movie fall into three categories: (1) local newspapers 
— five favorable (Lancaster New Era, Lancaster Intelli- 
gencer Journal, Lancaster Sunday News, Harrisonburg 
Daily News Record, Bluffton News); none unfavorable; (2) 
church publications — six favorable (Christian Living, The 
Mennonite, Lutheran Standard, Christian Life, Brethren 
Messenger, and The Mennonite Reporter); none unfavor- 
able; and (3) Los Angeles critics — seven favorable (The 
Los Angeles Times, The Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
Ralph Storey's A.M., Box Office, Daily Breeze, News- 
Chronicle, and Valley News); and two unfavorable (Vari- 
ety and Hollywood Reporter). 
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If you move... 


place label here 


New address 


mail to: 
FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
616 Walnut Ave. 
Scottdale, Pa. 15683 


THE CLASSICS 


. An Introduction to Mennonite History. C. J. 


Dyck (editor). A history of all the descendants of 
the Anabaptists found in the Mennonite and 
Amish groups. Introduces the reader to the basic 
historical and doctrinal developments of life and 
thought from the sixteenth century to the pres- 
ent. 


. Martyrs Mirror by Thieleman J. van Braght. This 


gigantic work is the record of Christian faith and 
endurance from the first century to the Ana- 
baptist persecutions in the sixteenth. The stories 
of men and women who died for their beliefs. 


. Mennonite Community Cookbook by Mary Emma 


Showalter. Favorite recipes from hundreds of 
Mennonite women noted for their excellent 
cooking. Beautifully illustrated. 


. The Complete Writings of Menno Simons. J. 


C. Wenger (editor) and Leonard Verduin (trans- 
lator). Contains all of this great leader's known 
writings, a biography by H. S. Bender, portraits 
and pictures, plus a 1,400-entry index. Com- 
prehensive. 


. The Mennonite Church in America by J. C. 


Wenger. Tells the story of the life and experi- 
ences of the Mennonite groups in North Ameri- 
ca during the 250 years they have lived in the 
United States and Canada. A complete history 
of the “Old” Mennonites. 


. The Mennonite Encyclopedia. A modern refer- 


ence work which covers the 435-year history of 


What | bel 


the faith, life, and culture of the Anabapti: 

_ Europe and the Mennonites throughout the 
world. More than 2,700 historians and scholars 
have contributed to this extensive four-volume 
set. 

7. The Mennonite Hymnal. The first major hymnal 
in the Mennonite Church in nearly fifty years. 
Includes 653 songs and more than fifty pages of 
responsive readings, affirmations of faith, congre- 
gational responses, and prayers. Round notes or 
shape notes. 

8. The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision. Guy 
F. Hershberger (editor). Twenty-four essays by 
contemporary scholars tracing the story of 
Anabaptist thought from martyrdom and disre- 
pute to rediscovery and present-day interpreta- 
tion. 


“The Classics” is a list of the editors’ choice of 
the best books in print by and/or about Mennonite 
groups. Books become eligible twelve months after 
publication. Readers are encouraged to nominate 
titles for the editors’ consideration. All books on this 
list are available to readers at 10 percent reduction 
off publisher's retail price (see the Quarter Order 
between pages 2 and 3). Any books authored by 
the editors are not eligible for this list. 


ieve about art 


By Marvin P. Bartel, one of the art faculty 


As an artist, | love 


the unknown -- the mysteries of how 


art affects me. As a teacher, | find it important to help 
students to know what can be known and to have faith and 
courage to be creative in unknown areas. 


Creativity cannot be taught in the same way that facts 
are. But creativity can be facilitated, evaluated, and re- 


warded. When creati 


ve efforts are recognized, criticised 


and valued, there is not only motivation to gain more 
skill, but also gain of self-confidence. 


| believe in individual freedom to create within personal 
interests and abilities. | also believe that when some- 
thing is creatively expressed, it must somehow be com- 
municated to somebody, to a consumer or an audience, or 
to a visitor in an art gallery. 


Goshen College’s position has always been the consid- 


eration of the needs 


of one’s neighbor. Within this tradi- 


tion, students can express themselves in finding appro- 
priate, personally creative perspectives in relating to the 


needs of others. 


Marvin P. Bartel, 
Goshen College 
Goshen, IN 46526 


Please send me a 


Art Department 


copy of the new folder, ‘‘Art Program,”’ 


that tells about ceramics and other options in art at Goshen 


College. 


Name 


Under Marvin Bartel's direction, students create 


pottery and ceramics and use the gas-fired stone- 


ware kiln. 


Address 


LAURELVILLE 


MENNONITE CHURCH CENTER 


Route 5, Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania 15666. Phone 412 423-2056 


Board 


President, John Bontrager, Jr., Alden, N.Y. 
Ist Vice-Pres., H. Ralph Hernley, Scottdale, Pa. 
2nd Vice-Pres., Joseph N. Weaver, Media, Pa. 
Treasurer, Charles Hoeflich, Souderton, Pa. 
Secretary, Mervin Miller, Scottdale, Pa. 

Luke R. Bomberger, Lancaster, Pa. 

Loren S. King, West Liberty, Ohio 

Lee Moser, Wooster, Ohio 

Ralph Witmer, Salem, Ohio 

Ura S. Gingerich, Akron, Pa. 

David C. Leatherman, Elkhart, Ind. 

Samuel Z. Strong, Harrisonburg, Va. 


SHALOM to you 


(God be with you in peace, joy, 
brotherhood, celebration.) 


There’s room at our table 
for you during... 


Retreat for Deaf People May 25-27 
Preaching from the Bible June 23-27 
Farmers and Their Families July 4-7 

Families with aRetarded Child July 7-13 
Adoptive Parents and Children July 20-24 
Business-Professional Families July 27-August 1 
Father-Son Primitive Camp August 4-7 
Vacationer Days August 6-9 
Music Week August 10-17 
Family Week August 17-24 
Senior High Days August 24-27 
Week for Seniors September 2-7 


Write or call... 


MENNONITE BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 


Active business people counseling each other in specialized needs. 

Providing consultation seminars in various communities that involve 
the interests and concerns relative to your work. 

Publishing a Business and Professional Persons Directory for your in- 
formation and convenience to locate fellow Mennonite people in 
your line of work, and to help establish Christian brotherhood 
relations -- available soon. 

Helping you to serve your church by using your management skills. 


NOW is YOUR opportunity to help make this special 
service effective and helpful.... 


Many from various states, provinces, and several foreign countries have 
already accepted membership. 


Write or call today for particulars; become a partner. 


MENNONITE BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 
R. 5, Box 145 Mount Pleasant, Pa. 15666 
Telephone 412-423-2056 
J. J. Hostetler, Executive Director, 412-887-6541 
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~=* A Wtistofmemorable family meals _ 
sand seasonal recipes in, the tradition 
“Of Pennsylvania's heartland, 
@$ prepared and served at 

Groftf's Farm — 


_ Batty ¢ Grott 8 & Jose Wilson 


Betty Groff, born Elizabeth Herr, grew up on the 
farm of her father in Strasburg, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, and was raised in the Mennonite tradi- 
tion of honest labor, devotion to family, and love and 
respect for the land. “The whole family lived and 
worked as a unit,” the author recalls, “When we got 
together at canning time to put up fruits and vege- 
tables and relishes, it was like a family party.” 

Moving to a rambling old farm, Betty and her 
husband Abe set about restoring the farmhouse, built 
in 1756, with the help of the family and some Amish 
friends. The farmland was, and is, actively worked by 
the Groff family, with everyone pitching in to help 
with the chores. 

As fate would have it, Betty Groff was approach- 
ed by a Lancaster restaurant to cook Pennsylvania 
Dutch dinners in her own home for special bus tour 
groups. “I'd had my family dinner party for thirty-two 
uncles and aunts and cousins, and it had been a 
smashing success. If | could cook for thirty-two super- 
critical people who knew what they were eating, why 
couldn’t | cook for people who had never tasted our 
kind of food before?” reasoned the author. From this 
small beginning, Groff’s Farm became one of the 
most renowned family style eating places in the United 
States, acclaimed by such noteworthy food authori- 
ties as Craig Claiborne and author-cook James Beard. 
Other patrons of the Groff’s include Senator Birch 
Bayh, Supreme Court Justice Harry A. Blackmun, 
Dorothy Carnegie, governors, and visitors from Europe 
and the Orient. 

“We cook simply, but we have all kinds of little 
tricks to bring out the natural flavor and goodness of 


wherever books are sold. 


GOOD EARTH AND COUNTRY COOKING, which contains 16 
color illustrations, is published by Stackpole Books, Cameron & 


Kelker Streets, Harrisburg, PA., is priced at $8.95, and available 


e 


Cookie 


by Betty Groff and José Wilson 


is more than a cookbook, 
it is the celebration of the 
Mennonite way of life! 


food—things that are second nature to me, but that 
| find come as a surprise to my guests.” Betty shares 
these tricks in GOOD EARTH AND COUNTRY 
COOKING. 

She says, in this Stackpole Book, “Our guests 
always comment that our food has such a different 
taste. What they really mean is that it is cooked with 
the best and freshest ingredients, and plenty of tender, 
loving care.” 

For every food there is a season, and taste-tingling 
menus and recipes to serve six are grouped according 
to each season of the year. The family cook can take 
advantage of the freshest foods available, either from 
the family garden or farm, or from the market, with a 
savings in money and time, for many of the recipes 
are as easily and quickly prepared as packaged “con- 
venience foods.” 

“We all have taste memories from our childhood 
that we carry through the years of special goodies 
our mothers and grandmothers used to make. You'll 
find that you never really experience the same flavor 
until you make them yourself.” In a pleasant, chatty 
way, the author brings back memories of childhood 
treats with a section of Memory Foods which includes 
such old favorites as lemonade and sugar cookies, 
raspberry shrub, fresh potato chips, egg cheese, and 
salsify casserole. 

Co-authoring GOOD EARTH AND COUNTRY 
COOKING is Jose Wilson, who for fifteen years was 
Food Editor of House & Garden magazine. Now a 
freelance food writer and consultant, and associate of 
James Beard, she met Betty Groff while researching 
material for another book. 
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The North Woods... 


The Northeast ¢ 
Coast... 


HEED THE CALL OF “WILD AMERICA” 


Let TIME-LIFE BOOKS show you the glory and 
majesty of wild areas like these—with a view to inspir- 
ing you to know and love ‘“‘wild America” and, hope- 
fully, to help save and preserve it. 


Start by enjoying The High Sierra 
Free for 10 days 


THE NORTHEAST COAST 


are yours to enjoy 
as never before 


TIME 
Gig4 presents 


BOOKS 


The American Wilderness 


he wilderness areas that lie in 

and around the United States of 
America are one of our greatest 
treasures. The mountains, the 
forests, the shorelines and other 
sanctuaries are priceless not only 
as preserves where wild plants and 
animals can flourish in safety, but 
also as an ever-present source of 
spiritual refreshment for you. 

Now you can enjoy the wilder- 
ness all year long and explore it 
extensively in THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS, a spectacular series 
by Time-Life Books. As a sub- 
scriber to the series, you'll experi- 
ence through words and pictures 
the scenic delights, the natural his- 
tory, the flora and fauna of some of 
the most inspiring natural wonder- 
lands anywhere in the world. 

You ll visit Wild Alaska, home of 
the world’s largest bears and of 
wolves that eat 25 pounds at one 
feeding... The Northeast Coast 
from Maine to Newfoundland, 
teeming with fascinating life forms 
at the border where ocean meets 
forest... The North Woods, where 
the tall dark trees march up into 
Canada from the northern edge of 
Minnesota and where moose 
browse in glades of birch and aspen 
... The Grand Canyon, which slices 
a mile into the earth’s crust, re- 
vealing rocks that are two billion 
years old... Baja California, where 
ruined missions, bleached bones 
and abandoned mines give evidence 
of man’s unsuccessful efforts to tri- 
umph over inhospitable nature... 
The High Sierra, where you'll find 


such wonders as a waterfall 15 
times as high as Niagara, a bird 
that flies underwater, and mush- 
rooms that can wreck a train. And 
other books in the series will take 
you to many other wondrous wil- 
derness areas of America. 


Explore The High Sierra 
for 10 days FREE 


To start your tour of THE AMER- 
ICAN WILDERNESS, accept, for a 
10-day free examination, the intro- 
ductory volume in the series, The 
High Sierra. Explore the Sierra’s 
400 miles of cliffs and forests and 
meadows...home of the giant red- 
woods, the site of spectacular Yo- 
semite, and a last stronghold of the 
West’s big cats. 

Then decide if you want to keep 
The High Sierra. You may do so 
for only $5.95 plus shipping and 
handling, or you may return it with 
no further obligation. If you keep 
The High Sierra, we will send you 
other volumes in the series as de- 
scribed in the coupon. There is no 
obligation for you to buy any of 
these books, and you may cancel 
your subscription any time. Mail 
the card or coupon today for a 10- 
day FREE examination. 


-——---_- ------------------- 


Books shown are just 
some of the beautiful 
volumes available. 


THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS/Tinee-tite fone 


Now the beauty and glory of 
America’s natural treasures 


ro--- 


ne z 


Each of these books 
and the other books 
in THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS series 
is hardbound, with 
about 40,000 words 
of text, 184 pages 
measuring 9x10%s8 
inches, and approxi- 
mately 100 photos 
and illustrations, 
including many in 
full color. 


fee arent | 


AF| Time-Life Books, Dept. 3522 
Time & Life Building 


Chicago, Ill. 60611 
BOOKS 


| 

| 

| 
Yes, I would like to examine The High Sierra. Please | 
send it to me for 10 days’ free examination and enter | 
my subscription to THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS. If | 
I decide to keep The High Sierra, I will pay $5.95 
($6.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. I | 
then will receive future volumes in THE AMERICAN | 
WILDERNESS series, shipped a volume at a time ap- 
proximately every other month. Each is $5.95 ($6.95 | 
in Canada) plus shipping and handling and comes | 
on a 10-day, free-examination basis. There is no 
minimum number of books that I must buy. I may | 
cancel my subscription at any time simply by | 
notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep The High Sierra, I will | 
return the book within 10 days, my subscription for | 
future volumes will be canceled, and I will not be 
under any further obligation. | 

| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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Print 
Name = 


Address = 


City 


State Zip = 


Schools and Libraries: Order Library Style Bindings 
from Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, N.J. 
07960. Eligible for Titles I, II funds. 


This Quarter’s Book Offer 
An Artistic Explosion 

John Ruth: Restless Prophet 
At the Schools 

Cultural Calendar 
Quarterly News 

Did You Know That. 


Books 

This Quarter’s Record Offer 

This Quarter’s Art Offer 

Festival News 

Quarterly Film Ratings 

Film Begins National Distribution 
The Classics 


Would you 


marry this man? 


Orpha wants to. 


John Miller in 


Isaac Gets a Wife 


a new play by Merle Good 


June 28 — July 27 


Tuesdays through Saturdays at 8:00 p.m. 


Dutch Family Festival 


(See Quarter Order between 
pages 2 and 3, Section D.) 


POSTMASTER, ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


Send form 3547 or 3579 to: 


Festival Quarterly 
P.O. Box 343 
Scottdale, PA 15683 


‘) ‘a 
BETHANY CHR HIGH 


2904 § MAIN S 
GOSHEN IN 46526 


PAID 
Scottdale, PA 
Permit No. 6 


Swartzentruber Investigates The Waltons 
Anna Barkman’s Wheat Doll 


ARTERLY 


. exploring the art, faith, and § culture of Mennonite peoples 


Sight Si 


author of the 
new novel, 
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Gas | THIS QUARTER’S BOOK OFFER 
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Mennonite Soldier, by Kenneth Reed. Herald | 
Press. Cloth. 520 pages. 

A look at the age-old question for Men- 
nonites: whether or not to join the “world,” 
in this case the American Army during World 
War I. Mastie and Ira Stoltzfus, although 
brothers, are pulled apart, with the reader, 
young or old, inevitably caught in the ten- 
sion between them. 


a aaa areca eat er 


Guaranteed, Mennonite Soldier will dog you. But then it should. It’s the story of 
two prodigal sons, clothed in Mennonite tradition -- one driven home at last, the other QUARTERLY readers 


LL 
Lam 


driven away at last, with the whys left up to you. . 

7 The story is rhythmic, intense, suspenseful, dissecting the whys of those of us who # Save $2.00 on this 
2 follow our traditions and those who don’t. x combination 

€ Reed catches, as well, the mystery of faith -- the sometimes evasiveness of it when one p 

AI most intends to practice it-- here in the lives of two young brothers, their worried  : offer. See page 3. 
9 parents, and lonely girlfriends. 


ro 
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JARTER ORDER 


(A convenient shopper’s card) 


Check carefully the items you wish to order and fill in the correct amounts 
' (totals) in the right-hand column. If you send cash, we pay all postage and hand- 


ling. If you charge your order, you will be billed 50¢ per /tem for postage and 
handling. We prefer cash. 


A. Main Offers 
combination Mennonite Soldier and Debby at $8.80 


Mennonite Soldier only @ $6.25 
(Publisher's price $6.95) 

Debby only @ $3.65 

(Publisher's price $3.95) 


Record: Great Is Thy Faithfulness @ $3.95 


—______. Record: Everything Is Beautiful @ $3.95 


B. Past Offers 
People Pieces only @ $2.75 


Anabaptism: Neither Catholic nor Protestant only @ $4.55 


C. Books As Advertised 
| Page 4: 
| 


1. _____ Spirit Fruit @ $5.95 
2. _____. Divorce and Remarriage @ $4.95 ete ee Lee 
Page 6 
| 1. —__:—~*The New International Version: cloth @ $5.95 die ae 


2. —______. The New international Version: Jeather @ $19.9! Satin Meas 


| D. The Classics 


1. ___ ~ An Introduction to Mennonite History @ $6.25 eee 


2 Martyrs Mirror @ $14.17 sta Sie 
3 Mennonite Community Cookbook @ $7.15 er Se 
4 The Complete Writings of Menno Simons @ $9.00 Battie oe Be 
5 The Mennonite Churchin America @ $8.05 See ee ee 
6 The Mennonite Encyclopedia (4 volumes) @ $62.95 Fae et nt 
Vi The Mennonite Hymnal (a) round notes @ $3.8: Te 


(b) shape notes @ $3.82 
8 ____ss Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision @ $6.25 Ee ae oe 
Sucrotalss 2. 


Pa. residents add 6% tax: _-—— 
Total: 


lf you re sending cash, fold this card, put it in an envelope, and mail it with the proper amount in 
check or money order to us at address on other side. If you want us to bill you (read top paragrapt 


just drop this in the mail 
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Debby Zook -- young, attractive, 
spirited -- and blind. 


How to Order 


If you order both Mennonite Soldier and Debby, 
you save $2.00 off the regular retail prices on 
these new books. (You pay $8.90; the combined 
retail price would be $10.90.) 


If you wish to order only one of the above offers, 
you can order them at the following prices: 
Mennonite Soldier - $6.25 (ordered singly) 


Debby, by Deborah Zook. Herald Press. Debby - $3.65 (ordered singly) 

Cloth. 128 pages. See Section A on the Quarter Order, the mail- 
Debby’s gentle and poignant, yet struggling order card attached next to this page. Mark clearly. 

MEIN of her LU fe accept her blindness, Cash orders will not be charged postage and 

while candidly sharing moments of anguish. handling. Charge accounts will be charged 50¢ per 

Strong faith and a determined will carry Debby book for postage and handling. We prefer cash. 


to Kentucky as a teacher. Pointed suggestions paeeierenlco listed on OuartenOrden 
on how to relate to a blind person. Your whole 
family will enjoy it. 


THE FESTIVAL QUARTERLY is published four times a year by Dutch Family Festival and is distributed free to the Festival mailing 
list. The QUARTERLY is dedicated to exploring the culture, faith, and arts of the various Mennonite groups worldwide, believing that faith 
and art are as inseparable as what we believe is inseparable from how we live. The editors seek to clearly identify promotion of Festival 
projects and news and keep such items apart from general editorial content. The QUARTERLY is made financially possible through sale 
of advertising, mail orders, and donations from our readers. Copyright © 1974 by Good Enterprises, Ltd. Vol. 1. No. 2. All correspondence 
should be addressed to THE FESTIVAL QUARTERLY, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, Lancaster, Pa. 17602. 


Editor — Phyllis Pellman Good 
Associate Editor — Merle Good 


Editorial Consultant — J. Lorne Peachey 


Reporters: Jim Bishop, Monica Gross, Ellen Hartman, Charlotte 
Holsopple, Doris Miller, John and Phyllis Rhodes, Alice Ritten- 
house, Leona Schmucker, Dorothy Snider, Fred Steiner, Ruby 
Phyllis and Merle Weber, Tom Yoder, Diane Zimmerman 
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A helpful new resource to marital counseling 


DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE: 
A Perspective for Counseling 


by John R. Martin, assistant professor of Church Studies 
at Eastern Mennonite College; a pastor for 15 years. 


Martin attempts ‘to find a position which holds to the 
permanent character of marriage in God's intention, and 
which at the same time offers loving acceptance to broken 
persons regardless of where they are in the marriage/ 
divorce/remarriage spectrum. 

“The most valuable facet of this book is the fact that 
the author does not opt for an extreme position, either to 
gloss over the tragedy of divorce or to treat it as an un- 
pardonable sin.’ -— J. C. Wenger 

Invaluable for counselors, ministers, and interested lay- 
men. A Herald Press book. Cloth: $4.95 


HERALDS PRESS 
SCOTTDALE, PA. 15683 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO N2G 1A7 


A practical guide for Christians 


SPIRIT FRUIT 


by John M. Drescher, pastor 
of the Scottdale Mennonite Church, 
former editor of Gospe/ Herald. 


Many books have been written in the past ten years 
about the gifts of the Holy Spirit, but few about the fruit of 
the Spirit. Drescher deals with the meaning of the fruit, 
how it appeared in Christ's life, and suggests how it finds 
expression today. 

Our troubled world needs more lives that radiate love, 
joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, and self-control to those around us. 

Excellent for devotional reading. A Herald Press book. 
Cloth: $5.95 
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Mennonites 
Can't 
Laugh at Themselves 


This quarters Meet- 
inghouse writer is Katie 
Funk Wiebe, a_ prolific 


writer, professor at Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, Kan- 
sas, and mother. 


I wish I could say that humor, like new life in 
spring, is bursting out all over the Mennonite horizon. 
But it isn't. All I see is a few green shoots piercing 
the soil. But those few blades are good news. 

I have a friend who gently chides the Mennonites 
for being a grim, humorless bunch of people who 
have never learned to laugh at themselves. When I 
reflect upon Mennonite publications generally, I have 
to agree. Humor is not our specialty. 

Unlike the Jews, whose buffeting by life's harsh 
experiences has enabled them to laugh at themselves, 
their overanxious mamas, their gefilte fish, and their 
bar mitzvahs, the Mennonites seem to have inherited 
a dour outlook on life. 

How can it be otherwise? queries my friend. You 
are so dead serious, he says, and so dead certain you 
are right about everything related to your theology, 
your institutions, and even your leaders, you see noth- 
ing presumptuous about having achieved superstatus 
with God. 

And I add in a little whisper: and sometimes we 
see nothing incongruous about speculating that if God 
hadn't spotted faithful Abram in Ur of the Chaldees, 
He would surely have waited a little while longer 
until Menno arrived on the scene, and then sent 
him and his followers on the journey in quest of 
the Promised Land. And without doubt, they wouldn’t 
have spent forty years in the wilderness either. 

Basically, a sense of humor stems from a humble 


approach to life which sees the incongruities which 
exist between the ideal and the actual. The humble 
man can laugh at himself because he recognizes that 


human nature is flawed, that Christianity is seldom 


found pure, and that he is sometimes mistaken. True 
humor merely cuts through pretenses and reveals 
a person as he is — a human creature in need of the 
grace of God. And it is always done with kindness. 

On the other hand, the humorless person is usually 
super-loyal to his gold-star ideas. If faced with a 
different viewpoint, he sets himself up as a protector 
of the status quo. His loins are girt about with strong 
opinions, he is protected by the breastplate of self- 
righteousness, the shield of dogma, and the helmet of 
self-sufficiency. His sword is a ready tongue. To twit 
a weakness is a sure indication one is making light 
of sacred elements or moving toward foolish jesting, 
or at the very least, yielding to the enemy. 

Recently I've enjoyed hearing the sound of good 
laughter as the Low-German culture is being revived 
in connection with the Kansas centennial celebrations. 
Its down-to-earth expressions and customs contrast 
sharply with our present attempts at sophistication. 
As I listen I ask whether this interest is actually the 
beginning of a new interest in humor, or whether we 
are still laughing at someone else — the people we 
were and never really liked to be — bumbling immi- 
grants who stumbled to awareness. 

Regardless, this interest is a step in the right 
direction. We may yet catch up to the Jews. But we 
need a touch of humor in other areas as well. 

How about a Mennonite Art Buchwald? He could 
move into the politics of Mennonite gatherings of all 
kinds. ““The Adventures of Kornelius at the Confer- 
ence, bumping into delegates with his overstuffed 
briefcase, looking for a private room to hold a secret 
session for his seating committee, might teach us more 
about ourselves than we want to know. After reading 
such a column for a while, it might become clearer 
that we have not yet apprehended, but are still 
reaching. 

If we couldn't dig up a Buchwald, perhaps the gift 
might be stirred up in a Charles M. Schulz to produce 
a comic strip about Charlie Schmidt and his dog, 
Schnappy. Like his predecessor, Schnappy might from 
time to time imitate Wilhelm Yoder, ace conscientious 
objector, or perhaps even a Joe “Menno Cool, stalk- 
ing the church-related college campus. 

We need a Mennonite Erma Bombeck to pull 

continued on page 22 


The editors welcome Meetinghouse articles from writers 
on any subject related to our culture, faith, and the arts, 
including but not limited to crafts, literature, drama, music, 
film, sculpture, and painting. Articles should be 600-750 
words in length. Payment is $100. 


“In our work on the New International Version, we’re trying to keep away from both the wooden 
literalness of some Bibles and the loose paraphrasing of others. The NIV will conform to modern 
English and yet be dignified and command literary respect.” 

— G. Irvin Lehman, Eastern Mennonite Seminary 


‘I consider the NIV a superb translation: mature, dignified, accurate, smooth, easy-reading and 
— J. C. Wenger, Goshen Biblical Seminary 


attractive.” 


a modern English Bible 
everybody can read and understand. 


The New International Version, New Testament. 


A superior modern English Bible that speaks 
plainly and fluently to people of all backgrounds 
and ancestries; that reaches the whole of the 
English speaking world with clarity and 
meaning. 

Sponsored by the New York Bible Society 
International and nearly ten years in the making, 
this new version is the result 
of an enormous effort by a team 


scholars. 


Read for your life. 


It is a balanced, scholarly, entirely new 
translation, aimed at providing the most exact, 
illuminating rendering of the original into 
English. 

The New International Version, New Test- 
ament. The modern English Bible with an 
international flavor. 

Nowat bookstores everywhere in gold stamped 
cloth edition, just $5.95. Or 
write Zondervan Bible Pub- 


ductory Gospel of John edition. 


of more than a hundred Bible ZONGERVAN WA lishers for your free intro- 
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GRAND RAPIDS, 
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When those eyes turn your way, you know some- 
one s looking at you. Warm, alive, yet hesitant. The 
handshake feels at once both firm and uncertain. This 
boy from Baden is still discovering who he is. 

Urie Bender is hungry for life and new experiences. 
Which is not to suggest that he’s a youngster. Nor 
that he hasn't set foot outside his native Ontario (he 
has made at least a dozen journeys into Latin Ameri- 
ca and half as many to Europe). 

But the searching is there. Behind those unforget- 
table eyes, the handsome face, and that graying beard, 
there waits a sensitive youth wishing to express what 
he deeply feels and believes. And that explains why 
young people so enjoy his company and wisdom. 

Husband of Dorothy, father of two married daugh- 
ters, and author of three books (Hurt in the Heart, The 
Witness, and Soldiers of Compassion), Urie Bender has 
become best known as a traveling writer of Mennonite 
historical pageants. 

On Friday, October 11, 1974, Urie’s most recent 
pageant will premiere on the Century II stage in 
Wichita, Kansas. Tomorrow Has Roots celebrates the 
hundredth anniversary of the movement of Mennonites 
from Russia to Kansas. After two weeks at Century 
II, it will tour Mennonite communities throughout the 
States and Canada for six weeks. 

All this got started back in 1972 when he wrote, 
produced and bookended (as an actor) his first pageant 
on the stage of the famous Avon Theater in Strat- 
ford, Ontario. This Land Is Ours focused on the coming 
of the Amish Mennonites to Canada in 1822. 

The response was unexpectedly overwhelming, both 


Urie Bender: 


Itinerant 
Pageant-Maker 


from the Mennonites and from the larger community. 
“T was totally unprepared,’ he says, satisfaction in his 
face. 

Soon he was writing The Past Is Yet to Come, 
sketching the origins of the Mennonite Brethren (first 
shown at Pacific College in California in May of this 
year). And this summer he’s hard at work on an un- 
titled play about Conrad Grebel. 

But pageant-making and book-writing are only 
the latest chapters in Urie’s diverse pilgrimage. 
Pastoring in Canada was followed by seven years of 
editing Youth's Christian Companion in Scottdale, Penn- 
sylvania, which he considers a significant ‘highlight’ 
of his life. It came after he experienced a severe 
emotional crisis of identity. 

“I saw myself as being able to make decisions, » 
he says of the trauma. “I had some new degree of 
control over the development of my capacities, who I 
was, and what I had to say.” 

That crisis appears central to understanding Urie 
Bender. His passion to write and his urge to preach 
merge with a deep sensitive reluctance which sometimes 
seems to veil what he wishes to express. But his 
message reaches out to us, nonetheless, spirited and 
unmistakable. 

‘There's a sort of coming together among our peo- 
ple,’ Urie says. He believes the various Mennonite 
groups can now move back to embrace some of the 
“earlier concepts’ of the Anabaptists. “There's a new 
openness to each other. ” 

His eyes smile, wisely, hesitantly. As full of hope as 
his words. 


Each quarter the editors feature a Mennonite who is 
unusually creative. Readers are invited to send suggestions 
for future profiles. 7 
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The Building Speaks 


Interior of an Old Order Mennonite 
Church in Lancaster County, showing 
the singing table. 


A Look at the Architecture of Lancaster County Mennonite Churches 


by J. D. Stahl 


A squat, plain white building stands on a hill, surrounded 
by open horse sheds. Only one door leads into the church. 
There is no pulpit. There are no electric lights. No ushers 
stand by the door. The worshipers all know exactly where 
to sit on the unpainted benches, which section and bench. 
Even visitors from another church of the same group know 
their places without needing to ask. The churches of the 
Old Order Mennonites are alike even to minute details. 
The churches of this group have been as they are now 
for several hundred years. 

In the same county a new church has recently been 
dedicated. At the top of a rise, the sprawling building, 
topped by a spire, floats like a ship anchored by a sea of 
paved parking space. Also a Mennonite church, it has 
padded pews and a complex lighting system, numerous 
Sunday school rooms, a fellowship hall, soundproof nursery 
rooms, a day care center, a kitchen, a spacious vestibule, a 
sewing room, a library. The church building is being used for 
weddings, funerals, youth group meetings, and sewing circle 
gatherings, besides Sunday services. The church is as ver- 
satile as it is new. 

These churches, and others, speak of a diverse and chang- 


ing Mennonite society. 

There never has been a single Mennonite style of church 
architecture. 

Early Mennonite churches in Europe are distinctive for 
their lack of distinctiveness as churches. The first Ana- 
baptists were persecuted people who met where they 
could — in forests, mountain glens, warehouse attics, cel- 
lars, barns. 

Only after persecution ended did the Anabaptists begin 
to build places of worship. The patterns they established 
were carried across the Atlantic and influenced the building 
of churches in America. There are two main lines of 
development which can be traced back to Europe: the Swiss 
and the Dutch. 

Mennonite settlers who came from Switzerland via Ger- 
many first built simple log or stone structures for school dur- 
ing the week and for church on Sundays. Later meeting- 
houses were built entirely for church. These meetinghouses 
contained furniture of unpainted wood, hat and bonnet racks 
suspended from the ceiling, and a table at which the 
ministers or song leaders sat. No pulpit was used. 

This simple church type, centuries old, was common among 


The Mountville 
Mennonite Church, 
built in 1898. 


Exterior of the 
newly built New 
Holland Mennonite 
Church. 


Interior of the New Holland Menno- 
nite Church, dedicated June 16, 1974. 


the Mennonites of Lancaster County a hundred 
years ago and is still standard among the Old 
Order Mennonites. The churches of these groups 
are with few exceptions built entirely by the 
members themselves. 

The singing table, around which the song lead- 
ers sit, is a carry-over from the days when the 
brethren of necessity met in private homes for 
worship. Each member of the congregation has an 
established place to sit according to age and mari- 
tal status. After four years of age children must 
sit on a bench apart from their parents. At thirty 
years of age married men move into the back 
bench of the senior section, which faces the sing- 
ing table from the side. Sixteen-year-olds look 
forward to the time when they move up to the 
young adult section at seventeen. The transition 
is a major step in their lives. 

The Dutch Mennonites, though they also under- 
went persecution as their Swiss brethren did, 
developed a different kind of church house. After 
persecution ended in 1570, until 1795, the laws 
of Holland forbade the Anabaptists as dissenters 
from building churches along street fronts and 
from using towers or bells, in order to keep the 
“heretics” from luring visitors into their services. 
As a result, the Dutch Anabaptists built “hidden 
churches’’ in back courts and off side streets. 

The Dutch brought the use of the pulpit with 
them when they settled in America. In Lancaster 
County in the late 19th century the transition 
from the German to the English language coin- 
cided with the controversy over church _pat- 
terns. Along with the question of whether to 
establish Sunday schools or not, the question of 
whether to have a pulpit or a table in the meet- 
inghouse stirred people's feelings so strongly that 
it brought about a church split in the fall of 1893. 

“It is a story of acculturation,’ Church of the 
Brethren historian Clarence Kulp says of the proc- 
ess of change in church building toward the end 
of the last century. “It was a period of weak 
leadership in the Mennonite Church,” Kulp says, 
“when the Mennonite Church became more like 
Protestant churches, especially through the _ in- 
fluence of Methodist revivalism. ” 

The Mountville Church (see picture) was com- 
pleted in 1898, five years after the church split 
occurred. The church stands today basically as it 
was built, except for minor changes: the outdoor 
toilet has disappeared and Sunday school rooms 
have been built in the basement. Behind the 
raised pulpit there is a long preachers bench, 
a fixture typical of many Mennonite churches of 
the time when Mountville was built and up to the 
present. The interior is simple and functional, 
the exterior likewise. The Mountville Church was 
constructed on donated land at a cost of about 

continued on page 16 


Swartzentruber Investigates 
“The Waltons” 


In true Southern-style, two neighbor- 
ing Virginians have “made acquaintance. ’ 
But in this case, it's been an Eastern 
Mennonite College student’s brush with 
fame. 

Rhoda P. Swartzentruber, upon dis- 
covering that Earl Hamner, Jr., writer- 
creator of the Emmy-winning TV show, 
“The Waltons,” was from her hometown 


cultural calendar 


Steinbach Centennial Week, Steinbach, 
Manitoba, July 28-August 4. 

Canadian Mennonite Centennial Opera, 
Brock University, St. Catharines, On- 
tario; 8:30 p.m., August Ll. 

Dutch Family Festival, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania (6 mi. east of Lancaster on 
R. 30), 10:00 a.m.-7:00 p.m., daily 
except Sundays, Now through August 
os 

Thanksgiving May, Dutch Family Festi- 
val, 8:00 p.m., Tuesday through Satur- 
days; musical by Merle Good, August 
2-31. 

Annual Harmonia Sacra Hymn Sing, 
Mauck’s Meetinghouse (built by early 
Mennonite settlers around 1770), one 
mile west of Luray, Virginia, on U.S. 
211, 10:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m., August 
4, 

‘““Melodious Accord: A Concert of Praise,’ 
arranged by Alice Parker from Har- 
monia Sacra, Region V_ Assembly, 
Christopher Dock High School, Lans- 
dale, Pennsylvania, August 9. 

Annual Ohio Mennonite Relief Sale, 


of Schuyler, decided to see if the warm, 
strong Walton family, thought to be only 
make-believe by many American view- 
ers, is really the Hamner family. 

Also curious about whether or not 
Hamner’s TV series accurately pictures 
Virginians in Depression time, Miss 
Swartzentruber began by befriending 
Mrs. Earl Hamner Sr., who put her in 
touch with her son. 

“All clear,” reports the EMC history 
major who intends to publish her study. 
Going on the testimony of the Hamner 
children’s teachers, relatives, and friends, 
Miss Swartzentruber said, “Hamner 
shares the reality of love as he experi- 
enced it.” 


Food, Photography, Fall Fair 


A fall fair with pioneer crafts, art 
exhibits, games for children, a film festi- 
val, Low-German and Swiss plays, borscht 
and pluma moos, and worship services 
are all in the minutes of the Tri-College 
Planning Committee for the Bethel 
College Fall Festival, Newton, Kansas, 
October 4-6, 1974. Committee members 
hope the Festival and Centennial cele- 
brations create general rejoicing in the 
fact of the Russian Mennonites having 
found a home and good life these past 
hundred years in Kansas. 


Central Christian High School, Kidron, 
Ohio, August 10. 

Goessel Community Centennial, Goessel, 
Kansas, August 16-18. 

Swiss Mennonite Festival, Moundridge, 
Kansas, August 31. 
Mennonite Centennial 
music festival, and 
Vancouver, British 

tember 7, 8. 

Mennonite Centennial 
music festival, and 
Chilliwack, British 
tember 14, 15. 

Mennonite Centennial historical drama, 
music festival, and worship service, 
Abbotsford-Clearbrook, British Colum- 
bia, September 21, 22. 

Ohio Swiss Festival with Swiss cheese and 
Swiss music, yodeling, Sugarcreek, Ohio, 
September 27, 28. 

Springs Festival with Mennonite choruses, 
pioneer crafts, traditional foods, hay- 
rides; R. 669 between Salisbury, Penn- 
sylvania, and Grantsville, Maryland, 
October 4, 5. 


historical drama, 
worship service, 
Columbia, Sep- 


historical drama, 
worship service, 
Columbia, Sep- 


Mr. Oberkill Traveled 
for Hesston 


And the Mennonite Board of Congre- 
gational Ministries. Taking a tour with 
“Playground, a musical celebration by 
Bob Hostetter and Randy Zercher, both 
of Hesston College, starring Nevin Mil- 
ler as Oberkill (seen below), had a two- 
pronged purpose. 

One was to raise money for High- 
Aim, a scholarship program for minority 
high school students. 

According to Hubert Schwartzentruber, 
Associate Secretary of MBCM, another 
reason for performing the play in 
seven Mennonite communities _ this 
summer: “It has a very pertinent mes- 
sage for the church as we are confronted 
with the affluence of our day.” 


Bethel College Fall Festival, with open- 
ing convocation by Merle Good, North 
Newton, Kansas, October 4-6, 

Apple Butter Frolic, Indian Creek Haven, 
Harleysville, Pennsylvania, October 8. 
Centennial Weekend Addresses by Myron 
Augsburger on Mennonites: Past, Pres- 
ent, Future; Century II, Wichita, 

Kansas, October 11, 12. 

Centennial Programs with exhibits, Tri- 
College Choir concert, Century II, 
Wichita, Kansas, October 11-13. 

Premiere of Tomorrow Has _ Roots, 
by Urie Bender, Century II, Wichita, 
Kansas, 7:30 p.m., October 11-27. 


Question: What is the most 
encouraging thing FESTIVAL 
QUARTERLY readers can 

do for Mennonite writers? 


Answer on page 19. 
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Old Mill Becomes Craft Shop 


An experiment in community self-help, 
undertaken by the Dr. Samuel Bucher 
family, Mennonites at home in Harman, 
West Virginia, is in the middle of a busy 
summer. 

Daily at The Old Mill, Appalachian 
crafts — from quilts, toys, patchwork, 
woodturning, carving, basketry, and black- 
smith work to cut glass, pottery, crocheted 
and knitted pieces—are marketed; 
weaving and spinning are demonstrated 
by accomplished weaver, Mary Beth 
Bucher Lind, daughter of Samuel and 
Margaret; while son-in-law, Lester Lind, 
serves as miller, grinding corn and 
wheat, some for local farmers, the rest for 
retail and wholesale outlets. 

The Old Mill is well ingrained in the 
mountain community as a profitable out- 
let for many of the indigenous crafts, 
which otherwise would not be sold. About 
100 Appalachian craftsmen depend on 
marketing their wares at Bucher’s Mill; 
among them, a 96-year-old mountain 
woman (seen pictured), who constructs 
brooms from hickory sticks, splitting the 
ends to form the broom; a girl, eleven 
years old, who makes vinegar candy, 
selling what she doesn’t eat; and a potter 
who digs the clay from his own farm, 
firing it in a wood kiln; then glazing 
it with glazes he prepares himself. 

Mary Beth Lind stated her family’s 
vision for their mill (which a year ago 
was incorporated by the four Bucher 


children), “It is not our goal to make 
money. We want only to operate in 
the ‘black.’ Our purpose is to help our 
community culturally, emotionally, and 
financially. We employ all local help . . . 
and we try to understand each person and 


relate to his/her particular needs — 
very hard at times!” 

The Old Mill continues to welcome 
visitors through Labor Day and Satur- 


days until the first week in October. 


Mennonite Novel a Best Seller 


Canadian Mennonite novelist Rudy 
Wiebe has won large acclaim with his 
fourth novel, The Temptations of Big 
Bear, a powerful and complex story of 
Indian life and spirit subjected to white 
brutality (see review, p. 14). 

Peopled with richly drawn characters 
and written poetically, the book received 
popular acceptance, selling nearly 4,000 
copies in four months, thus qualifying 
it as a Canadian best seller. 

In addition, the novel was cited for 
the Governor General's Award for 1973, 
the highest recognition given in Canada 
for English fiction, presented to Rudy 
Wiebe in Ottawa, along with a prize of 
$2,500. 

It is a significant achievement for 
Wiebe, a Mennonite Brethren, in the 
year of the Centennial celebrations, 
remembering the first arrival of Russian 
Mennonites to Canada. 


Centennial Looks 
at Anna Barkman’s Wheat Doll 


Children of Russian Mennonite im- 
migrants to Kansas are also being given 
a nod in this year's Kansas Centennial 
celebrations. One little girl in particular, 
Anna Barkman, has been singled out and 
memorialized in a short play, “The 
Anna Barkman Story, by Jack Braun, 
drama professor at Mennonite Brethren 
Tabor College, Hillsboro. 

A mix of legend and fact has it that 
little Anna with her wheat doll (a rag 
doll stuffed with wheat) and careful 
protection of a trunk carrying two gal- 
lons of hard Turkey Red winter wheat 
from Russia, helped bring the wheat- 
growing boom to Kansas. 

People of the Hillsboro community 
where the Barkman family settled have 
formed a road company and will perform 
the play through Kansas and Oklahoma, 
June-August, with the final presentation 
at the Marion County Fair, August 19-22. 
Several children carry roles in the piece. 


Did You Know That... 


Nate Showalter of Plain City, Ohio, 
now a VS-er in Nairobi, Kenya, performed 
in the cast of Godspell in that city, and 
was singled out in the Nairobi Daily Na- 
tion by critic Charles Worrod, who noted 
of Showalter’s performance, “I saw adult 
members of the audience moved to silent 


continued on page 18 


THIS QUARTER’S OTHER OFFERS 


by two of the most 
popular Mennonite 
groups in North 
America! 


The Rosedale Chorale (above) 
of the Rosedale Bible Institute, 
sponsored by the Conservative 
Mennonite Conference, in Irwin, 
Ohio; and the Lawndale Choir, an 
interracial, intergenerational 
group from the Lawndale Men- 
nonite Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


~ What can we say? Here are two talented groups, full of spirit 
from two different traditions — both brought us to tears and moved 
us to praise when we heard them. We urge you to support their 
ministries by bringing them into your home.” 


— Phyllis and Merle 
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with ‘Gott is die Liebe,’ ~ a SFR VK AIA with “Jesus Es Mi Refugio,” 
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with Me, ‘Tis Eventide.” : St PR ys, Spirit.” 


Regular Price -- $4.95 ye ~¥ ‘ Nar ingiie Regular Price -- $4.50 
Our Price -- $3.95 ,! \\ “i : Our Price -- $3.95 


How to order -- 
See Quarter Order between pages 2 and 3. 


Thanksgiving May Focuses 
on MDS 


Thanksgiving May, a delightful new 
musical by Merle Good, which takes up 
the theme of service, especially Menno- 
nites in MDS, opens August 2 at the 
Dutch Family Festival and runs Tuesdays 
through Saturdays, through August 31, 
at 8:00 p.m. 

There ll be the Brenneman family — 
Reuben, Edna, their children — Velma, 
Floyd, and Lucy —and Uncle Chester. 
You see, a hurricane hits their town, 
especially the section where Bo Mitchell, 
her son, and friend live. So the Brenne- 
mans, the injured and uninjured ones, 
with their own financial hardships, 
who were about to have Thanksgiving 
in May (that’s right!) need to decide 
whether to go help clean up. 

Says writer Merle Good, “The musi- 
cal deals joyfully with the Mennonite 
impulse to serve. It celebrates the urge 
that prompts Amish and Mennonites 
everywhere to work as MDSers — and 
in this case it becomes a personal strug- 
gle for a Mennonite family who can 
hardly afford to help.”’ 

A live instrumental group will per- 
form the music by composer Dean 
Clemmer, and provide backup for num- 
bers by the cast. 


BULLETIN! 
As the FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
goes to press, Isaac Gets a Wife 
has just broken all-time attend- 
ance records at the Festival, sur- 
passing all previous opening week- 
end records, including the original 
hit, Strangers at the Mill. 


Festival Continues Through 
August 31 


The summer is keeping the Dutch 
Family Festival staff busy. Hosting the 
visitors are John Miller, Jim Krabill, 
Donna Burkhart, and Sharon Hoover, who 
report that the daytime cast — Sylvia 
Brunk, Merle Gingerich, Pat Lehman, 
Titus Peachey, with technician Howard 
Good— are doing their 240th stage 
feature this week, while Emma Weaver 
continues to quilt, George Martin turns 
wood, Aaron Zook carves paintings (see 
pictures), and Jim Miller builds mobiles 
—all to the delight of thousands of 
visiting families. 


Board Oversees Growing Projects 


This is the first photo published of 
the board of directors of Good Enter- 
prises, Ltd., who also oversee Happy 
Production Company. They supervise 
Dutch Family Festival and its satellite 
projects, including the FESTIVAL 
QUARTERLY, and they controlled the 
development, financing, and marketing of 
the film Happy as the Grass Was Green. 
All of them are Lancaster Mennonites. 
Seated from left are M. Elvin Byler 
(vice-president), head of a Lancaster law 
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firm; Merle Good (president), producer; 
and Phyllis Pellman Good, associate pro- 
ducer and editor of the FESTIVAL 
QUARTERLY. Standing from left are B. 
Leon Stauffer, executive secretary of 
Eastern Mennonite Board of Missions; 
Phares B. Rutt, financier and developer; 
John M. Rutt, MD; Dale M. Weaver 
(treasurer), Weavers Poultry executive; 
and Donald B. Kraybill (secretary), pro- 
fessor at Elizabethtown College. 
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MENNONITE BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


The Temptations of Big Bear, Rudy 
Wiebe. McClelland & Stewart. 1973. 
415 pp. $8.95. Cloth. 

A current flood of books about the 
American Indian, his culture, and _ his 
history at the hands of whites has hit 
the market in recent years. Much of 
this work is nonfiction, pointing out what 
we “whiteskins’ do not like to admit: 
that the red man was unfairly treated, 
frequently cheated, and often wiped out 
at the whim of greedy traders or over- 
zealous military men and governors. 

Rudy Wiebe in The Temptations of 
Big Bear writes a_ painstakingly re- 
searched and strongly sympathetic novel 
in which he gets “inside the skin’ of 
a Cree Indian chief on the Canadian side 
of the border and tells it as he thinks 
the Indian sees it from the years 1876 
to 1888. The reader's poetic imagination 
needs to hang loose because various 
chapters and parts of chapters shift view- 
point. 

First we see a treaty-signing between 
some plains Indians and a pompous 
Canadian lieutenant governor. Some- 
times we eavesdrop on the fantasizing 


of an Indian brave about his past ex- 
ploits and present problems. Occasionally 
the pages are a bit difficult to follow as 
an Indian, a captive white woman, a 
missionary, or a government agent mix 
flashbacks and fantasy with what is cur- 
rently happening. 

One highly amusing section follows 
a soldier's view of the strange military 


Alice Lapp reviews 
the Rudy Wiebe novel 
that won this year’s 
Canadian Governor 
General's Award for 
outstanding fiction. 


way of managing troops as cavalry pur- 
sue Big Bear's fleeing tribe across rough 
country, into the hills. The colonel’s 
mattress and other paraphernalia of 


civilization need to be hauled along. 

We become more and more aware 
that there are light years of difference 
between the Indian viewpoint and the 
white man’s viewpoint, for neither con- 
siders the other to be quite human and 
neither can empathize with the reasons 
for doing what the other one does. 

The careful reader can begin to ap- 
preciate the Indian attitude toward 
things, animals, and people. One 
listens in on the conversations of the big 
chiefs as they puzzle over the white 
man’s idiotic ways of behaving or as 
they enjoy ribald, earthy humor of their 
own creation. One also begins to ap- 
preciate the Canadian manner of han- 
dling the Indians as contrasted to the 
U.S. method. However, the gap in culture 
and the insensitivity of the whites to the 
Indians’ need of land to support him 
eventually had much the same result in 
both countries. 

Although concentration is required to 
appreciate The Temptations of Big Bear, 
the sympathetic reader can learn much 
about man’s inhumanity to man. — Alice 
W. Lapp 


You can have both 


A Small College 
and the Large University 


CONRAD GREBEL COLLEGE, affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo, is an option in higher education for 
people who want both a small church college and a 
well-developed government university. 


CONRAD GREBEL has a residential program of 100 
students and a faculty of ten teaching for the university 
(enrollment 14,000) in Arts, History, Music, Religious 
Studies, Sociology, and Peace. 


The university’s Fine Arts Department includes choral 
and instrumental music courses, all taught by CONRAD 
GREBEL, and programs in Drama (with a 500-seat 
Shakespearean theatre). Playwright Urie Bender is our 
writer-in-residence. 


God has given man this world to explore, to enjoy, 
to make sense of, and to lead toward His kingdom. This 
is the vantage point from which we see education. Come 
and stand with us. 


For catalogue and additional information write: 


Conrad Grebel College 


Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


6th ANNUAL MEETING of CIBA 
: | October 4-6, 1974 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


* Bible Study —- “Christian Perspective on Work’”’ 
*% Management Consultation and Case Studies 

—- ‘Management by Objectives”’ 

—- ‘Resolution of Conflict in Business” 
*% Worship, sharing, fellowship, banquet 


For information and reservations, write or call Delmar Good, Executive Secretary, CIBA, 1700 S. Main, 
Goshen, IN 46526. All sessions open -- members and nonmembers welcome. A weekend for husbands 
and wives to share. 


CHURCH, INDUSTRY, AND BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 
1700 S. Main St., Goshen, IN 46526. Phone: (219) 533-3161 Ext. 247 


A Cooperative Program of Mennonite Businessmen of North America Since 1969 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Frank Ulrich, Archbold, Ohio, President / Rudolf Dyck, Winnipeg, Man., Vice-President 
Elvin Byler, Lancaster, Pa., Secretary-Treasurer / Howard Cressman, Cambridge, Ont. 
Peter Enns, Dinuba, Calif. / Robert Gotwals, Souderton, Pa. / Roy Mullet, Hesston, Kan. 
Stan Pankratz, Mountain Lake, Minn. / Maurice Stahly, Morton, Ill. 
Lewis Strite, Harrisonburg, Va. / Delmar Good, Goshen, Ind., Executive Secretary 


New address 


mail to: 


If you move... 


place label here 


FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
616 Walnut Ave. 
Scottdale, Pa. 15683 


GIVE A RIP! 


The FESTIVAL QUAR- 
TERLY’S life depends on 


mail orders. Rip out, fill 

out, mail in the Quarter 

Order (between pages 2 
and 3) TODAY. 


The Building Speaks 


continued from page 9 


$4,600. Members of neighboring Menno- 
nite churches helped by hauling in 
materials and contributing labor. Elmer 
Kennel, pastor of Mountville, recalls that 
the present Habecker Church was built in 
the same year, 1898, and is almost ex- 
actly the same inside and out. “You 


must remember that these churches were 


. An Introduction to Mennonite History. C. J. 

Dyck (editor). A history of all the descendants of 

the Anabaptists found in the Mennonite and 

Amish groups. Introduces the reader to the basic 

historical and doctrinal developments of life and 

thought from the sixteenth century to the pres- 
ent. 

2. Martyrs Mirror by Thieleman J. van Braght. This 
gigantic work is the record of Christian faith and 
endurance from the first century to the Ana- 
baptist persecutions in the sixteenth. The stories 
of men and women who died for their beliefs. 

8. Mennonite Community Cookbook by Mary Emma 
Showalter. Favorite recipes from hundreds of 
Mennonite women noted for their excellent 
cooking. Beautifully illustrated. 

4, The Complete Writings of Menno Simons. J. 
C. Wenger (editor) and Leonard Verduin (trans- 
lator). Contains all of this great leader's known 
writings, a biography by H. S. Bender, portraits 
and pictures, plus a 1,400-entry index. Com- 
prehensive. 

5. The Mennonite Church in America by J. C. 
Wenger. Tells the story of the life and experi- 
ences of the Mennonite groups in North Ameri- 
ca during the 250 years they have lived in the 
United States and Canada. A complete history 
of the “Old’”’ Mennonites. 

6. The Mennonite Encyclopedia. A modern refer- 

ence work which covers the 435-year history of 


built with the scriptural principles of 
simplicity and equality in mind,” he 
says. 

If the Mountville meetinghouse is 
typical of its time, the new New Holland 
church might be representative of 
churches being built and planned by 
Mennonites today. The architect's plan 
for the New Holland church was first 
drawn up not for the Mennonites, but 
for an independent Protestant church. 
The plan appealed to the building com- 
mittee, which adopted it with a few 
changes. The decision to build a new 
structure grew out of discussion of future 
needs for the various organizations of the 
New Holland church. Constructed at a 
cost of around $311,000 the new 
church is outfitted for many different uses. 
The needs of persons with special prob- 
lems have been taken into consideration 
in planning: entrance ramps and a one- 
floor layout make church attendance 
easier for wheelchair-bound persons, 
padded pews (now cheaper than solid 
pews) relieve discomfort for older people, 
a day care center is equipped according 
to state standards and will begin opera- 
tion at some time in the future. 

When it was discovered that the cost 
of remodeling the old New Holland 


the faith, life, and culture of the Anabaptists in 

Europe and the Mennonites throughout the 

world. More than 2,700 historians and scholars 

have contributed to this extensive four-volume 
set. 

7. The Mennonite Hymnal. The first major hymnal 
in the Mennonite Church in nearly fifty years. 
Includes 653 songs and more than fifty pages of 
responsive readings, affirmations of faith, congre- 
gational responses, and prayers. Round notes or 
shape notes. 

8. The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision. Guy 

F. Hershberger (editor). Twenty-four essays by 

contemporary scholars tracing the story of 

Anabaptist thought from martyrdom and disre- 

pute to rediscovery and present-day interpreta- 

tion. 


“The Classics” is a list of the editors’ choice of 
the best books in print by and/or about Mennonite 
groups. Books become eligible twelve months after 
publication. Readers are encouraged to nominate 
titles for the editors’ consideration. All books on this 
list are available to readers at 10 percent reduction 
off publisher's retail price (see the Quarter Order 
between pages 2 and 3). Any books authored by 
the editors are not eligible for this list. 


church to equip it for projected future 
needs would come to over two thirds of 
the cost of building new, the congregation 
voted in favor of building. The kitchen 
cabinets were built and installed by a 
few member families; another family built 
and installed the electronic sound system. 

The new church building will serve 
the needs of a growing and active con- 
gregation. 

The Old Order Mennonite Church, 
Mountville, New Holland—what do 
these churches have in common? They 
are all places where believers can gath- 
er to worship. 

Why the differences between these 
churches? They reflect different stages 
of historical development and differing 
ideas of what the life of the church 
should be. Yet they are all Mennonite. 


J. D. Stahl taught school last year at 
Greenwood Mennonite School in Dela- 


ware, and plans to go to graduate school 
in English in the fall. 


Bethel College Hesston College Tabor College 
Mennonite Library and Archives Hesston, Kansas 67062 Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 
North Newton, Kansas 67117 (316) 327-4221 Ext. 360 (316) 947-3121 

(316) 283-2500 Ext. 310 


The Mennonite colleges of Kansas 
invite you to Join In 


"CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


of the Mennonite emigration from Russia 


— a new look at the heritage with a view to the future — 


Announcing 
Premiere Performances and Tour of U.S. and Canada 


A Centennial Pageant-Drama 
—— cast of 30 college and community performers 


TOMORROW HAS ROOTS —— directed by Jack Braun 


—— designed by Arlo Kasper 
by Urie A. Bender —— music by J. Harold Moyer 


Opening October 11 at The Mennonite Festival, Wichita, Kansas, with 
16 performances (through Oct. 27) in Century II Civic Center, plus 
Road Tour of 11 states and 2 provinces. (Watch for announcements in your area.) 


Nov. 1 —— Altona, Man. 11 -- Freeman, S.D. 19 -— Leamington, Ont. 28 —- Lancaster, Pa 


2 —— Winkler, Man. 12 --— Huron, S.D. 20 —— Kitchener, Ont 30 —— Wooster, Ohio 

3 —— Steinbach, Man. 13 -- Beatrice, Neb. 21 —- Kitchener, Ont Dec. 1 —— Wooster, Ohio 

4 —- Brandon, Mani. 14 —— Henderson, Neb. 22 —— St. Catharines, Ont 2 —- Bluffton, Ohio 

5 —— Winnipeg, Man. 15 —- Kalona, lowa 23 -—- St. Catharines, Ont 4 —— Normal, Ill 

6 —- Winnipeg, Man. 16 —— Goshen, Ind. 25 —- Lansdale, Pa. 5-14 —- Oklahoma and 
7 -- Morris, Man. 17 -—— Goshen, Ind. 26 —— Harrisonburg, Va. Kansas dates 


10 —— Mt. Lake, Minn. 18 —- Berne, Ind. 27 —— Lancaster, Pa to be announced 


THE MENNONITE FESTIVAL — October 11-13 —— Century II, Wichita 


Theme: Centuries Past and Future —- ‘Behold, |! am doing a new thing” (Is. 43:19). 

Speakers: Myron Augsburger —- President, Eastern Mennonite College 
Peter J. Dyck -- MCC Director for Europe-North Africa 

Music: Bethel, Hesston, and Tabor college choirs with the Wichita Symphony 
in premiere of 7ri/ogy by J. Harold Moyer. 

Concerts by the 500-voice Mennonite Male Chorus 

Drama: Premiere of 7omorrow Has Roots by Urie A. Bender (see above). 

Exhibits: Art, Crafts, Antiques, Implements, Quilts, etc. 

Conferences: Joint and separate sessions of the Southern District -- Mennonite 
Brethren Church, Western District -— General Conference Mennonite Church, 
congregational representatives from the South Central Conference —— The 
Mennonite Church. 


Watch for further details. Mennonite Centennial Office 
1809 N. Main, Newton, Kan. 67114, Phone (316) 283-0844 


HAVE YOU 


COUNTED THE €OST 
OF A CHRISTIAN 


LIBERAL 


ARTS EDUCATION? 


Many people have, but they go 
about it the wrong way, using 
economic guidelines to evaluate 
a product that cannot be meas- 
ured strictly in terms of dollars 
and cents. 


Eastern Mennonite College is 
educating for life. We call it 
Christian discipleship, taking 
Jesus Christ seriously in a mod- 
ern world. And that’s costly. 


EMC believes you can afford 
to investigage our academic 
programs, service opportunities 
and financial aid plans. It’s a 
small price to pay when you 
consider the life-changing ben- 
efits. 


Write or call: 


¢ 


Director of Admissions 
Eastern Mennonite College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 


Phone: 703-433-2771, ext. 333 


Did You Know That... continued 


tears.” . . . The Kitchener-Waterloo 
Art Gallery, Kitchener, Ontario, is dis- 
playing Mennonite Traditional Arts of 
the Waterloo Region and Southern 
Ontario, now through September 1. 
Lent from many Mennonite homes in 
the area are fraktur, handmade tables 
and cradles, baskets, jugs and pitchers, 
needlework samplers and towels, and 
quilts in a variety of patterns. 

Mennonite Broadcasts, Harrisonburg, 
Viriginia, has signed a contract with the 
Mutual Radio Association of New York 
to co-produce spots geared to women 
for network television, for release at 
some undetermined date. . . . Mennonites 
of the Franconia area are in the proc- 
ess of organizing their own historical 
society and acquiring the Union National 
Bank Building in Souderton, Pennsylvania, 
for use as a museum for Mennonite 
memorabilia. An Apple Butter Frolic 
on October 8 at Indian Creek Haven, 
Harleysville, is designed to benefit the 
project, with quilting, fraktur, zither 
playing, food and games . . . two Men- 
nonite cameramen have recently been 
involved in doing photography abroad. 
Burton Buller (pictured on left be- 
low) of MCC, Akron, with his wife, Mary, 
shot and edited a 22-minute 16mm color 
film last spring in Bangladesh. Now in 


aie 


churchwide distribution, Bangladesh 
Plowman, written by Maynard Shelly, 
is a sympathetic view of a people and 
country, ravaged by war and starvation. 
In Nairobi, Kenya. Blair Seitz has shot 
a sequence of slides on Africa, hopefully 
for educational use in North America. 

. David Seitz of Elkhart, Indiana, 
one of the most prolific Mennonite 
composers, has just completed work on 
“The Firemakers,’ a musical about 
Indians who originally lived in 


continued on page 19 


The editors urge you to tear out 
this page, take it with you when you 
travel, and support motels and 
restaurants (opposite side) owned 
and operated by members of Menno- 
nite groups. 


JAMAICA 


PAL™ 
RIDGE 


RETREAT 


_.. Offers 

its simple 
but adequate 
facilities to 
individuals, 
families, 

or small 
groups 
interested in 
exploring the 
beauty of 
Jamaica's 
north coast, 
or just to 
relax on the 
premises. 


For reservations 
Call: 
John Weber 
245 Ridge Ave. 
Ephrata, PA 
Li o2 2 
Phone: (717) 733-7074 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Harvest Drive Farm Motel 


Quiet, restful rooms in farm setting with TV, 
air-conditioning, electric heat. One mile south 
of Rt. 340 at Intercourse by Clearview Rd., 
oe two miles north of Paradise by Belmont 
R 


Mill Stream Motor Lodge 


5 miles east of Lancaster on Rt. 896, between 
30 and 340 in Smoketown. Color TV, direct- 
dial phones, air-conditioning. The Mill 
Stream Pantry serves breakfast and lunch. A 
quiet place to stay while visiting the Dutch 
Family Festival and many other interesting 
places in Lancaster County. Conference 
rooms add to Mill Stream’s appeal as the 
ideal location for seminars and retreats .. . 
and our staff will help to work out the details 
to make the event a success. For reserva- 
tions write or call (717) 299-0931. General 
Manager: Eugene R. Witmer. 


VIRGINIA 


Rockingham Motel 


U.S. 11 South of 181 Exit 62 

Only 6 miles from EMC 

Color TV - Room Phones 

One Bed 

1/$8; 2/$10 

Two Beds 

2/$13; 4/$16 

Phone: (703) 434-6340 

Ivan J. and Anna S. Rohrer, Owners 


Did You Know That... 


Indiana. He composed the score for the 
piece which is scheduled to play summers 
for residents and visitors to the area. 
. . . Mary Bender Fretz is harking 
back to Colonial crafts with her Har- 
mony Yarn Crafters, a shop in Broad- 
way, Viriginia, where she sells yarn and 
does hand-weaving of wool coverlets in 
old patterns. And in Bridgewater, Vir- 
ginia, Naomi Smucker markets arts and 
crafts made by local people in her Bric- 
a-Brac Boutique Shop, which also _in- 
cludes antiques and an outstanding quilt 
room. . . . David Augsburger’s best- 
selling book, Be All You Can Be, has 
been recorded on cassette for anyone 
without time to read, for use in a car 


continued on page 20 


Answer to question on page 10. 
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DIRECTORY OF MENNONITE RESTAURANTS 


The editors urge you to tear out 
this page, take it with you when you 
travel, and support restaurants and 
motels (opposite side) owned and 
operated by members of Mennonite 
groups. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harvest Drive 
Farm Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated by 
Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, family-style, dinners and 
platters, seafood or steak. 

You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 

You'll be glad you did. 


KANSAS 


Colonial House 


Owned by Hesston College 
Hesston, Kansas 


Food experts, such as Craig 
Claiborne and James Beard, have 
lauded the Groff bill-of-fare. The 
Groff Farm has been the subject 
of stories in the Lancaster, Pa. 

newspapers, the New York Times 
The Saturday Evening Post, and 
in the Time-Life Cookbook Series 
called’’American Cooking: East- 
ern Heartland. 


Co-author of “Good Earth & 
Country Cooking” 


Saturday night special -- Low German Buffet 


The editors invite readers to submit 
names and addresses of additional 
restaurants that should be listed in 
this classified advertising directory so 
that it may be as complete as possi- 


ble. 


Reservations A Must 
Serving Tuesday Thru Saturday 
12:30PM-5:00PM-& 7:00PM 

Phone 653-1520 
Pinkerton Rd./Mount Joy,Pa. 


What | 
believe 
about 
drama 


by Roy Umble, 
one of the 
communication 
faculty 


Drama happens in space and time; it is a “seeing 
piece.’” The actors appear. They play their parts. They 
leave and the stage is empty. The audience leaves. But 
the members of the audience take with them a memory 
and an ordering. They respond to the invitation to see, 
to feel, and to reflect. 


Preparation of the play requires creative cooperation by 
the team of director, designer, stage manager, cast and 
crew. Together they give life to the playwright’s script. 
The quality of that process determines the integrity of 

the production. 


Drama offers a challenge or opportunity to explore the 
interrelation of communication, faith and worship. Itis 
one way to gain insight into man’s pain and joy, or his 
search and celebration -- his identity and his community. 


Did You Know That... 


while driving, or for the physically handi- 
capped, unable to read. Veteran 
writer James G. T. Fairfield, Singers 
Glen, Virginia, will be script writer for 
the proposed peace film to be produced 
conjointly by the General Conference 
Mennonite Church, Mennonite Brethren 
Church, and Mennonite Church. Planned 
release is January 1975 . . . The 
Mennonite Historical Associates of 
Lancaster may perhaps charter a bus 
from their area to the Kansas Centennial 
events, visiting in Mennonite commu- 
nities en route, arriving in Kansas in 
time for the performance of Urie Ben- 
ders Tomorrow Has Roots, an arts 
festival, worship celebrations and concerts 
— if sufficient interest is shown. Tenta- 
tive plans call for a trip from October 8- 
14, probably with resource people ac- 
companying. 


The editors are interested in having a 
scoop on cultural news. Readers are in- 
vited to notify them of any planned arts 
project or event. 


Roy Umble, Communication Department 
Goshen College 
Goshen, IN 46526 


( ) Please send me a copy of the new 
catalog describing the options in 
communication at Goshen College. 


College Players productions for 1974-75. 
Name 


1 

1 

‘ 

i 

l 

i 

j ( ) Please send me a calendar of Goshen 
i 

: 

, 

} Address 
! 

! 

j 


(oshen 


COLLEGE 
GOSHEN 
INDIANA 
46526 


from a woman's viewpoint. A sensitive probe into 


| a young mother’s search for meaningful expression. 


Holds together without hitting you over the head. 
German-made, coauthored by Margarethe von 
Trotta (who stars in the lead role) and her director- 
husband, Volker Schlondorff. A must for those who 
care about woman's freedom. (7) 

Badlands — Martin Sheen is brilliant in this glimpse 
of a killer's behavior. Emotionless, calm, and almost 
kind, he runs off with the girl he loves (a strong 
performance by Sissy Spacek). Violent, yet sensitive. 
The acting, editing, and cinematography rate as 
some of the best in recent pictures. A sad, helpless 
view of a sick mind. (8) 

Chinatown — In many ways, what one might call 
the perfect motion picture in the slick sense, and 
yet it lacks something. Jack Nicholson and Faye Dun- 
away fill this fast-paced story about a 30s private 
eye trying to untangle a conspiracy with delight 
and class. Ending seems implausible. (8) 

Cinderella Liberty — A zappy impressionistic tale 
of a sailor-about-town, the woman he befriends, 
and her son. Brilliant in spots. Acting by James Caan 
and Marsha Mason noteworthy. (6) 

Claudine — A delightful story about a welfare mother 
(Diahann Carroll) with six kids who falls in love 
with an independent garbageman (an unusual per- 
formance by James Earl Jones). The picture avoids 
triteness and preaching with a well-paced, well- 
honed script. (7) 

Cops and Robbers—Not all that the publicity 
brings you to expect. Seems B-grade beside Serpico. 
Two miracle cops escapade around New York, 
throwing all the thugs in jail. Funny at times. (4) 
Daisy Miller — Peter will be Peter and Cybill tries 
to act like Daisy. Only this time Peter (Bogdanovich) 


focuses 
On Opportunities 


for motivated students 
to study and experience 


drama 


through courses in acting / direction / 
production / creative dramatics / theatre 


history 


through experiences in major productions / 


had no one to copy. It all adds up to one big yawn, 
a spin-off from a Henry James story which would 
put even Henry to sleep. Cybill Shepherd’s okay, 
but the whole thing’s stiff and stilted. (4) 

Don’t Look Now — A scary story about two intelli- 
gent people whose drowned daughter seems to be 
sending them messages. Donald Sutherland and Julie 
Christie play the haunted parents. The story's weak 
but the style’s the thing. Unique in its category. (5) 
Herbie Rides Again — A cute little picture the whole 
family will enjoy. Take the kids, don’t send them. 
An interesting Disney sequel to “The Lovebug,” 
starring Herbie the VW, with Keenan Wynn as the 
nasty land developer who tries to harass grand- 
motherly Helen Hayes out of her home. Herbie 
aided by dozens of his VW friends save the day. (6) 
Our Time — Save your money. This pre-pill nos- 
talgic ripoff deserves to be shelved. Preachy and 
schmaltzy in a sickening way. (1) 

Slither — A catchy story that'll make you suspicious 
of brown travel campers. Funny, clever, and well 
told. James Caan you'll love (Sally Kellerman and 
Peter Boyle too) in this wacky hunt for fortune. 
Entertaining. (7) 

Sugarland Express — A poignant tale about a mother 
who springs her husband from a mental institution, 
steals a car, and rushes to rescue their child who is 
about to be adopted. Goldie Hawn is good. (5) 

The Conversation — A sizzling thriller of the high- 
est caliber, unusually profound in these Watergate 
times. Gene Hackman delivers a haunting per- 
formance as the man whose business is bugging 
people for other people. Only for money. Until 
someone gets killed. Worth your time and money. (9) 
The Great Gatsby — A victim of Madison Avenue 
oversell, this movie version of F. Scott Fitzgerald's 
classic novel is nevertheless a near classic film. 


rama at Bluffton 


musicals or opera / touring plays / 
student directed one-act plays / 
london theatre tour 


if this focus turns you on then 
contact Dale Dickey, chr. 
speech department 
box 638 


blufftoOn 


college, bluffton, ohio 4581 7 


Captures beautifully the lush mood of the powerful 
rich whose destructive power accepts no one, not 
even the poor loser, Gatsby. Fine acting by Robert 
Redford, Mia Farrow, and Bruce Dern. (7) 

The Last Detail — Jack Nicholson escorts a poor 
fellow sailor to prison. Nicholson’s strong, but the 
story limps. Drags along uninterestingly with occa- 
sional bright spots. Good for sight-seeing. (5) 

The Lords of Flatbush — A cheap attempt to exploit 
both the youth and nostalgic markets. It merely 
lacks strong story, good acting, astute directing and 
editing, and good color. And a reason to exist. (2) 
The Parallax View —A_ gripping whodunit that 
outclasses Executive Action like a tiger outclasses 
an alley cat. A Senator gets shot on the top of the 
big sky needle in Seattle. A reporter dogs the inci- 
dent three years later, grasping at clues. Warren 
Beatty is marvelous to watch and the movie will 
tantalize you. (8) 

The Terminal Man — A science-fiction yarn starring 
George Segal as a very bright man who has a com- 
puter placed in his neck to keep him from being 
violent. It malfunctions, of course. A bit gross and 
somehow incomplete. (5) 

Walking Tall — Freely based on the exploits of a 
sheriff in Tennessee. Violent and manipulative; the 
inverse of Billy Jack. Involves audience emotionally. 
You ll either love it or hate it. Beware! (4) 
Wedding in Blood— French filmmaker Claude 
Chabrol brings us another crime of passion. Not his 
greatest film, but his technique rates him high 
among the Hitchcocks of cinema. (5) 


Films are rated on a scale from 1 through 9, based 
on their sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


name 


address 


city state 


BEST-SELLING BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


Widow, Lynn Caine. Morrow. 1974. 223 pp. $6.95. 

Death is frightening, real, unavoidable. Widow is 
frightening, real, and honest. And all of us should be 
thankful. Out of its short chapters cries the voice of 
a sophisticated, urbane woman, who deeply loved her 
husband, but lost him to a cancer which slowly and 
systematically stole him away from her and their two 
young children. 

She was brave in the face of it all. So was he. 
Now, she painfully confesses, that were it to happen 
again, she would try desperately to surface the angry 
fear, the nagging questions, the seesaw of resent- 
ment and love she felt for Martin within, but always 
buried, choosing instead to be brave — and terribly 
tortured, to the point of near insanity. People 
expect a bereaved family to be stout-lipped, and 
Lynn Caine determined not to disappoint them, or 
herself, and paid heavily for failing to deal honestly 
with the awfulness of grief. 

Widow is a strong indictment against those of us 
who avoid truly comforting a sorrowing person, who 
wall out the widowed, who hope we do not need to 
witness the awkward messiness of tears and soul- 
wrenching sobs, who refuse to acknowledge the terrify- 
ing pain of having lost a loved one, and pass it off 


Lynn Caine 


Why 

Mennonites 

Can't 

Laugh at Themselves 


continued from page 5 


humorously the facade of perfection from 
homemaking and to show parents that 
though this task may be both frustrating 
and rewarding, it is best accomplished 
basted with a few dollops of humor. It’s 
okay to let others know that sometimes 
our zwieback are tough, our shoofly pie 
is runny, and our children forget to 
change their socks. And a mother need 
not consider herself a permanent failure 


with glibly offered phrases. We need to be honest and 
open about grief, says Lynn Caine (who knows), and 
care for others living in it. 

A Different Woman, Jane Howard. Dutton. 1973. 
413 pp. $7.95. 

Read A Different Woman for a clear look at the 
confusing desires and status of American women, 
continent-wide. The most refreshing thing about Jane 
Howard's account of her own search for selfhood and 
relationship with a man, and the countless women 
whose stories she tells, is that she isn’t peddling a 
cause, or thumping a campaign. 

Instead she tried, and succeeded enormously, to 
sketch humanly and compassionately a huge variety 
of women and their experiences; from her own earthy 
and frank mother, to Tildy Hastings, the comfortable 
West Virginia woman (who once had six children 
under the age of five), to Alison Busch, recently aban- 
doned by her husband, now facing herself squarely 
for the first time. And then Jane Howard lets it be, 
with the conclusion up to you. It’s quite a switch 
from the neatly packaged setups and answers one 
can hardly avoid these days from the less mature wings 
of the women’s movement. 

There are times when one wishes Ms. Howard 
would pursue her own story further, expressing her 
feelings, or draw more fully a character she treats 
hastily, but her purpose is to get a sampling of 
American women—all kinds—and how they 
feel about marriage, what they dream about, what they 
most wish for, if they feel trampled, whether they 
enjoy independence. 

And as the cover shows, and Ms. Howard explains, 
“This book is, by design or deliberate lack thereof, 
more a patchwork quilt than a balanced, definitive 
survey.’ It is at once both satisfying and dissatisfying. 
But it is most enlightening about American women 
amidst the feminist movement. 

I Heard the Owl Call My Name, by Margaret 
Craven. Doubleday. 1973. 166 pp. $4.95. 

I Heard the Owl Call My Name is equally as 
gripping, although less direct than Widow. This time 
a man of faith, the young priest Mark Brian, slowly 


if she feels like hiding in the dryer for 
a few moments of privacy. 

Or lacking any of these, perhaps “ Life 
in these Mennonited States” might en- 
courage the humble approach, as gleaned 
from church bulletins and elsewhere: 

‘““A chicken supper will be held on 
June 28 to raise money for MCC Pakistan 
famine. $2.50 for all you can eat.’’ 

“The church family will meet at 6:00 
p.m. for a time of prayer and evalua- 
tion of the evaluation meetings held re- 
cently.” 

‘“General sinning begins at 7:00 p.m.” 

‘April 30 — National Day of Fasting 
and Prayer! — 6:30 p.m., supper meeting 
at Betty's Cafe of local MDS.” 

The Volkswagen people used to run a 
series of ads which poked fun at their 
own product and made life more enjoy- 
able for everyone. Perhaps if we could 
learn how to josh the Mennonites and 
their foibles, we could make life more 
enjoyable for the Baptists, and the 
Presbyterians, and even the Pentecostals, 
as well as ourselves. 

And someday, who knows, God might 
lead us all to that Promised Land. 

— by Katie Funk Wiebe 


Margaret Craven 


comes to realize that he is weakening physically, 
that his life will likely end soon. But in contrast to 
Lynn Caine, he has a people who love him and help 
him acknowledge the fact to himself. His adopted 
people are a sequestered tribe of Canadian Indians, 
who seem not to have lost touch with the inevitable 
rhythms of life which we modern (and dishonest) 
Americans have tried to escape, or at least, ignore. 

In a lovely twist, the Indians to whom he was sent 
to minister, finally minister most deeply to him, as he 
collides with his own mortality. 

It is a beautiful and delicately told story of offered 
and withdrawn trust, of a tribe threatened by the 
encroaching technological world which has traded 
security and wisdom for worldly-wise knowledge 
and wealth. 

Death is not easy either in Kingcome, British 
Columbia, for those left behind, but it is somewhat of 
a spiritual arrival at a mystical and welcome destina- 
tion. The Indians understand a bit of the mystery. 
And they help Mark to what they know. A moving 
and satisfying story by Margaret Craven. 
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“A Delicghtiul Evening 


Let the Classes Crumble 
Anniversary Reading for the Whole Family 


festival quarterly 


exploring the art, faith, and § culture of Mennonite peoples 
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Ga) =— THIS QUARTER’S BOOK OFFER 


Chinese Eyes by Marjorie Waybill. 
Herald Press. Cloth. Regular price —-- 
$5.95; FQ price -- $5.48. 


Becky discovers it hurts when a boy 
in her first-grade class calls her | 
“Chinese Eyes.” It spoils her lunch, : 
recess, and afternoon. But her mother 

helps her acknowledge her difference, 

and enjoy it in an honest and innocent 

way. Just off the press. Already re- 

ceiving national attention. Delightful 

drawings. 


pes ; “..a wonderful book ... handles the matter of physical differ- 
ences very wisely... .’” Holt Adoption Program, Inc. 


A Christmas Treat for Children, and 


Man.zot Mile 18 
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Mary of Mile 18 by Ann Blades. 
Tundra Books. Cloth. Regular price -- 
$5.95; FQ price —- $5.48. 


Little Mary Fehr believes in miracles. 
Especially since the night she and her 
Mennonite family heard the northern 
lights crackling, hoped for something 
special, and found a wolf-pup the next 
day. But Father forbids her to keep it 

in this hard northern country. A Cana- 
dian ‘‘Book of the Year” (equivalent 

to the Newbery Medal). Lovely pictures. 


Story and pictures by Ann Blades “., great charm and natural artistry in this small book, some- 
thing lasting. .. .’’ Globe and Mail, Toronto 


On the cover — The Martyer Spiegel (Martyrs Mirror) published in Phila- 
delphia, 1849, courtesy of the Mennonite Historical Society, Lancaster, 
Pa.; photo by Burton Buller. 


F you ‘send cash. we ad all sostade and handling: If 
will oe billed 50¢ per item for postage and handling. 
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Price Price 


_ Chinese Eyes 505" BAS 
—_. Mary of Mile 18 5.95 548 


Good Earth and Country Cooking 8.95 7.95 

—— Record: Soli Deo Gloria 5.00 440 

—___. Friesen Footed Nut Bowl 10.00 

__.. Friesen Candle Holder 20.00 
Heritage Slide Set: Life of 

ee Menno Simons 2.00 2.00 
Heritage Slide Set: Secret 

Meeting Places 2.00 2.00 


People Pieces 2.95 2.75 


—___. Mennonite Soldier 6.95 6.25 
—__.. Debby 3.99 3.65 
——__. Record: Paul Erb Reads... 4.98 3.98 
—___._ Record: Great Is Thy Faithfulness 4.95 3.95 
Record: Everything Is Beautiful 4.50 3.95 
C. Bibles 
New English Bible (cloth) 8.95 8.95 
The New International New Testament (cloth) 5.95 5.95 
‘| D. Books as Advertised 

Page 8: Brothers in Deed to Brothers in Need 20.00 20.00 
Page 12: C. S. Lewis: Images of His World 12.95 12.95 
Page 18: The Community of the Spirit 2.95 2.95 

| E. 1975 Anniversary Specials (see Pages 4 and 5) 
i Twelve Becoming 4.50 4.05 
—___.._ Story of the Mennonites 4.50 4.05 
i —_—_—. Anabaptism: Neither Catholic Nor Protestant 4.95 4.45 
i —____. The Believers’ Church (Durnbaugh) 7.95 7.15 
—__. Coals of Fire 2.95 2.65 
i —__—. The Complete Writings of Menno Simons 15.95 14.35 
| ——_ Martyrs Mirror 15.75 14.17 
| ——__—. Alpha and Omega 3.00 2.70 
—__—._ Politics of Jesus 3.45 3.10 
————._ Blue Mountains of China 5.95 5.35 
Subtotal 


Pa. residents add 6% tax: 


| want to add ($10, $5, $3, $2, $1) to the Voluntary Subscription Fund: 


FINAL TOTAL 


If you're sending cash, fold this card, put itin an envelope, and mail it with the proper amount in 
check or money order to us at address on other side. If you want us to bill you (read top paragraph) 
just drop this in the mail 
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2h lane i : Good Earth and Country Cooking by Betty Groff 
Stist of rhemotabie family meals and Jose Wilson. Stackpole Books. Cloth. Regular 


and — recipes in the tradition 
ennsylvania's heartian i =a ie 
4S prepared and served . rae a on fa ada 
Sedans celebrated Groft’s Farm 


Imagine Montgomery Pie, Chicken Stoltzfus, Hap- 
py Beets, Dandelion Salad with Hot Bacon Dress- 
ing, Chow Chow, and Lancaster County Egg 
Cheese. The best Pennsylvania Dutch food from 
Mennonite cook, Betty Groff’s kitchen. Precise 
recipes, woven together with chatty reminiscing 
and a celebration of a way of life. Betty Groff’s 
food has been praised by James Beard, Craig 
Claiborne, Senator Birch Bayh, The Christian 
Science Monitor. Warm photographs. 


“..as down-to-earth 


Cooki 
ooking and charming as the Mennonite foods 


Betty Groft & José Wilson and folkways it describes.’’ Philadelphia Inquirer 


... Cooks (and those who eat at their tables)! 


How to Order 


See Section A on the Quarter Order, the mail-order card 
attached next to this page. Mark clearly. 


Cash orders will not be charged postage and handling. 
Charge accounts will be charged 50¢ per book for postage 
and handling. We prefer cash. 


An Urgent Letter 
to 
Our Readers 


Sometimes orders take several weeks to fill. We’re new in 
this business and we’re trying to streamline our system. 
Order soon to beat the Christmas rush! 


Past offers also listed on Quarter Order. 


*. 


_ see back page 
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Editor — Phyllis Pellman Good 
Associate Editor — Merle Good 


Editorial Consultant — J. Lorne Peachey 


Reporters: Jim Bishop, Charlotte Glick, Monica Gross, Ellen Hart- 
man, Paul Hostetler, Beverly Massie, Doris Miller, Rudy Regehr, 
Alice Rittenhouse, Leona Schmucker, Dorothy Snider, Fred Stein- 
er, Diane Zimmerman Umble, Ruby Weber, Bernie Wiebe, Tom 
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Ten to Read 
in 1975 


by John A. and Alice W. Lapp 


The year 1975 is the 450th anniver- 
sary of Anabaptist beginnings. Menno- 
nites are one of the heirs of the Radical 
Reformation that emerged in Zurich, 
Switzerland, and later spread throughout 
Germany and the Low Countries. It is 
not always easy to know how to observe 
such an anniversary. The Swiss Brethren, 
as they were known, would certainly frown 
on any sentimental nostalgia or idola- 
trous hero worship. They would only 
have wanted to be remembered as obedi- 
ent followers of Jesus the Christ. 

One reason for studying the past is to 
understand ourselves and to gain a bet- 
ter sighting on what we can and ought 
to be. We would like to suggest that in 
1975 Mennonites discover their past in 
a fresh way and renew commitments as 


Biograp 
Mennonite Disciples from the Sia 
to the Fzentioth 


they see the vision of the forefathers. 
Some may travel to the historic sites, 
others will listen to sermons and _lec- 
tures, but one thing all of us can do is to 
immerse ourselves in some of the litera- 
ture of the moment. 

Rediscovering roots can be a family 
project. Fortunately, there is a new vol- 
ume, C. J. Dyck’s TWELVE BECOM- 
ING: BIOGRAPHIES OF MENNO- 
NITE DISCIPLES FROM THE 
16TH TO THE 20TH CENTURY 
(Newton: Faith and Life Press, 1973), 
which is not only written for adolescents 
but covers the entire spread of Menno- 
nite history through the experiences of 
twelve personalities. These twelve, from 
Holland, Russia, United States, Canada, 
Indonesia, Paraguay, Zaire, include one 
woman and illustrate Christian faithful- 
ness in various times and places. 

This volume should whet the appetite 
to move on to a more comprehensive 
survey of Mennonite history and thought. 
Sometime in 1975, Faith and Life Press 
will release a new edition of C. Henry 
Smith’s and Cornelius Krahn’s STORY 
OF THE MENNONITES. The fifth 
edition of this standard history is pre- 
cisely what it says —a story of a people 
first formed in Switzerland in the 1520s 
and now found on every continent. 
Every good story needs explanation and 
interpretation. Two volumes that help at 
this point are Walter Klaassen’s ANA- 
BAPTISM: NEITHER CATHOLIC 
NOR PROTESTANT (Waterloo, Canada: 
Conrad Press, 1973) and Donald F. Durn- 
baugh’s THE BELIEVERS’ CHURCH: 
THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER 
OF RADICAL PROTESTANTISM 
(New York and Toronto: Macmillan, 
1968). 

Klaassen’s ninety pages are a marvel- 
ous distillation of Anabaptist ideas with 
some attention given to their twentieth- 
century relevance. Durnbaugh’s larger 
work provides helpful analysis but in 


1975 serves a larger purpose in suggest- 
ing that Mennonites are part of a peren- 
nial search for the faithful and true 
church. Durnbaugh shows how Wal- 
densians, Anabaptists, Mennonites, Quak- 
ers, Methodists, Church of the Brethren, 
and the Confessing Church in Nazi 
Germany are all related to a common set 
of convictions and concerns. It is impor- 
tant that 1975 not be a year to retreat 
into denominational isolation but a time 
to renew a commitment to mission in the 
world. 

After Klaassen and Durnbaugh it will 
be time to involve children again in this 
quest. Elizabeth Hershberger Bauman’s 
COALS OF FIRE (Scottdale: Herald 
Press, 1971) has seventeen sketches of 
people who suffered for righteousness 
sake. Each of these persons from the 
first to the twentieth century found a 
way to “overcome evil with good.” Each 
one of these stories can become a mean- 
ingful daily family reading. 

Persons who want to grasp the es- 


Neither Catholic 


nor Protestant 


Walter Klaassen 


sence of any movement must finally 
turn to the sources. One of the best 
places to begin is the COMPLETE 
WRITINGS OF MENNO SIMONS 
translated by Leonard Verduin, edited by 
John C. Wenger (Scottdale: Herald Press, 
1966). The 1,070 pages include a brief 
biography by Harold S. Bender and all 
of Menno’s_ writings — tracts, letters, 
hymns, and major treatises such as the 
one on Christian doctrine. Sometimes it 
gets heavy but there is also pungent six- 
teenth-century directness as he turns his 
scorn on a decadent church, distorted 
theology, and devilish magistrates. 
Another source of a completely differ- 
ent type is the MARTYRS MIRROR 
(Scottdale: Mennonite Publishing House). 
This is not the kind of book one reads 
through but is one to read in. Stories 
of martyrdom are not very fashionable 
these days. Yet up until 1940 the major- 
ity of Mennonite families probably had 
such a volume. Mennonite preachers also 
found an endless supply of illustrations 


by Elizabeth 
Hershberger 
fausan 


here. MARTYRS MIRROR can _ be 
read both as a recorded account but also 
to gain an understanding into the Men- 
nonite mentality of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

If, as we insist, 1975 reading must in- 
fluence the way we live now we should 
also read contemporary interpretations 


Anniversary Reading 
for the 


Whole Family 


of Mennonite throught and life. We can 
only mention three: Paul Erb’s THE 
ALPHA AND THE OMEGA (Scott- 
dale: Herald Press, 1955), John H. Yo- 
ders THE POLITICS OF JESUS 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972), and 
Rudy Wiebe’s THE BLUE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CHINA (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1970). Each of these authors 
has written other volumes which could 
well be mentioned. Each of them is 
concerned with the biblical message and 
twentieth-century realities. Erb’s 1955 
Conrad Grebel Lectures have a timeli- 
ness in 1975 as the escapist theology of 
many persons interested in prophetic 
Scriptures has once again become popu- 
lar. Erb shows how Mennonites approach 
and interpret the Scriptures. The focus, 
of course, is on Jesus as Alpha and Ome- 
ga. Yoders POLITICS has been men- 
tioned in these pages before. His focus 
on Jesus as a concrete historical, political 
figure is an Anabaptist-type hermeneutic. 

Wiebe’s novel has some complexities 
but the encounter between Mennonites 
of various generations and countries in- 


cludes excellent dialogue. One of these 
summarizes a perennial tension in the 
believers’ church experience: 

“Yes. You know the trouble with Men- 
nonites? They ve always wanted to be 
Jews. To have land God had given them 
for their very own, to which they were 
called; so even if someone chased them 
away, they could work forever to get it 
back. Wherever they got pushed, or they 
pull themselves, they try to prove to 
themselves they are building that land.” 

“They came close in Russia.’ 

“Closest there, I think. Unfortunately. 
But they are still trying to find it, and 
it isn’t anywhere on earth.” 

“That's the trouble with Mennonites: 
they show it clearer than most other 
Christians, especially Protestants. They 
wish they were if they could only be 
Jews. On the mountain Moses said, ‘Go 
over that river, there's the land God has 
given you forever, but Jesus just said, 
‘I'm going to make a place ready for you 
and then I'll come and get you. You 
wait. Moses gave his people manna to 
eat when they were hungry, and Jesus 
did that a little but then he changed. 
Then he just said, ‘I'm bread enough for 
you. Remember me.’ ”’ 

“That's the big trouble with Jesus,” 
said the old man. “He never gives you a 
thing to hold in your hand.” 

The other answered, “There are 
things, many things that you can’t hold 
in your hand.” 

But there are some things we can hold 
in our hands — these books about our 
heritage which help us know what our 
roots in the faith and the family of God 
have been. 


The editors encourage you to add 
these books to your family reading: they 
are available at anniversary discounts on 
the Quarter Order between pages 2 
and 3. 


ANABAPTISM AND ASCETICISM 
by Kenneth R. Davis 


A careful study of the spiritual ante- 
cedents of Anabaptism. Dr. Davis ex- 
plores the Anabaptist emphasis on 
penitence, personal holiness, and disciple- 
ship to Christ. Cloth. $12.95 


THE THEOLOGY OF ANABAPTISM 
by Robert Friedmann 


The Anabaptists practiced a unique 
approach to the Word of God. They 
were too busy living the gospel to 
develop a systematized written theology. 
This book is the result of 40 years of 
research by this distinguished religious 
scholar. Cloth. $7.95 


SOUTH CENTRAL FRONTIERS 
by Paul Erb 


The story of the South Central Men- 
nonite Conference in Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Mississippi from 1860 to 1972. An 
interesting and easy-to-read account with 
many photos and maps. Cloth. $14.95 


Anabaptist and Mennonite — 
History Books 
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ANABAPTIST BAPTISM 
by Rollin Stely Armour 


An examination of the Anabaptist 
theology of baptism. The author dis- 
cusses meanings of baptism from an age 
which valued the ceremony so highly 
that it was literally fought over. In- 
cluded are areas related to baptism: the 
doctrine of regeneration, the view of the 


church and Christian life,and eschatology. 


Cloth. $6.95 


MARTYRS MIRROR 
by Thieleman J. van Braght 


This gigantic work is the record of 
Christian faith and perseverance from 
the first century to the Anabaptist per- 
secutions in the sixteenth. The stories 
of men and women who died for their 
beliefs. It was written in 1659 by a 
Dutch Mennonite to strengthen the faith 
of his fellow believers. In 1886 it was 
translated into English. Cloth. $15.75 


THE LEGACY OF MICHAEL SATTLER 
translated and edited by John H. Yoder 


This book of Michael Sattler’s writings 
is the first in a series of source 
material on early Anabaptist leaders. 
Sattler has been called by both admirers 
and critics the most significant of the 
first-generation leaders of Anabaptism. 
Cloth. $9.95 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO MENNONITE HISTORY 
edited by C. J. Dyck 


A history of all the descendants of the 
Anabaptists found in Mennonite and 
Amish groups. Introduces the reader to 
the basic historical and doctrinal develop- 
ments of life and thought from the six- 
teenth century to the middle nineteen 
sixties. Cloth, $6.96, Paperback, $3.95 


THE MENNONITE 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


by J. C. Wenger 


The story of the life and experiences 
of the Mennonites during the 250 
years they have lived in the United 
States and Canada. A complete history 
of the main body of Mennonites in 
North America who have in the past 
been called “Old Mennonites.” Cloth. 
$8.95 
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The Classes 
Crumble 


This quarters Meeting- 
house writer is Barbara 
Esch Shisler of Telford, 
Pa., who is writing full 
time this winter, in addi- 
tion to homemaking and 
mothering. 


If there were any artists in the secluded Menno- 
nite farm community where I grew up, I didn't hear 
about them. Why, then, am I reminded of my birth- 
place in connection with Mennonite art? Because 
there are hints of class, competition, and snobbery 
which seem similar. 

Thirty years ago two churches supplied the troops 
for the conflict labeled Conservative vs Liberal, Coun- 
try vs Town (single traffic light and all). Within my 
own conservative church family, however, the class 
rule operated a full-scale hierarchy of its own. 

We all knew our places. We were the Top, go- 
getters, buyers of every available good farm in the 
county, the smart, secure blue-ribbon-crop ones. We 
were the Middle Class, mostly just grateful we were 
not at the Bottom, though a few struggled and con- 
nived to gain altitude. We were the Misfits, a little 
odd because we didn't exactly fit into any class but 
were scattered instead along the fringes looking like 
the wrong color of grasshopper. We were the Bot- 
tom, bringing up the rear in our untidiness or in- 
efficiency, our unorthodox background or late, thin 
crops. Mention a name and we all knew where in the 
class roster it would find its home. 

These divisions had their natural safeguards. A Top 
girl did not date a boy from the Bottom even if he 
had managed to shed his father’s ways and go straight. 
His name kept him in line. 


Once in a while, though, a shake-up would occur. 
A Number One would marry a Number Two or Three 
and, as in a mild earthquake, we'd wait until the dust 
settled to see where we stood then. 

At the risk of exhibiting my own biases I suggest 
some of the tentative artistic classes I have noticed. 

My art is ethnic, cultural. (More authentic than 
yours. ) 

My art has been highly trained, educated. (Finer 
quality than yours. ) 

My art is religious. (More spiritual than yours.) 

My art is modern. (More relevant than yours. ) 

My art is natural, untrained. (More spontaneous 
than yours. ) 

The appearance of raised eyebrows and turned-up 
noses at another artist's work is no more in keeping 
with Mennonite faith and ideals than is cutting some- 
one's throat in order to eliminate a rival. Because a 
particular work does not speak to me is little reason 
to conclude it lacks worth for all discriminating tastes. 

I wonder when someone uses the term “good” to 
classify music or books, just how one defines what it 
is. What is called good at one time may not be con- 
sidered so indefinitely. 

A woman asked a professor of a Mennonite college 
art department, “Is this the kind of art you teach in 
your school?’ She referred to a drawing she con- 
sidered bad indeed. He laughed saying, “You know, 
that’s so bad it’s almost good!” 

The attempt to create what is popular at a particu- 
lar period of time is natural to anyone who wants to 
have artistic effort recognized. Right now it is Ger- 
manic Mennonite culture and heritage but where are 
the plays, poems, cantatas or commissioned paintings 
celebrating the Mennonite heritage of Spanish, Afri- 
can, Indian, or Oriental cultures, along with the Swiss, 
Dutch, or German? Where are the Mennonite artists 
who can speak from these cultures? 

To me, such art would be “good” because it might 
change some misconceptions. Like the intermarrying 
in those rigid class structures of years past, exploring 
art that is new to my experience might shake up tra- 
dition and be beneficial to everyone. 

Ethnic ... modern... religious... natural... 
what have you. Maybe it would be more valuable to 
classify our art with those whatsoever things men- 
tioned by Paul the apostle — “true, honorable, just, 
pure, lovely’ — and let the classes crumble. 


The editors welcome Meetinghouse articles from writ- 
ers on any subject related to our culture, faith, and the 
arts, including but not limited to crafts, literature, drama, 
music, film, sculpture, and painting. Articles should be 
600-750 words in length. Payment is $100. 
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Stories 
of the 

Past for 
Today’s 
Living 


ay: 


compiled and 
edited by 
CLARENCE 
HIEBERT 


Books for meaningful giving 


TWELVE 
BECOMING 


Biographies of Mennonite Disciples from 
the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century 


by Cornelius J. Dyck 


This book makes the possibility of appreciating history at every age level a 
reality. Author Cornelius J. Dyck has written the book consisting of twelve 
biographies to show history as a process—not just a static record of events. 
Twelve personalities from representative Mennonite bodies reflect Christian 
discipleship from the sixteenth through the present century. The illustrations 
Sara yee : by Richard Loehle add to the mood of reality 

iI ep in the book; each biography contains a full 
page illustration. This is a book about disciples 
rather than heroes. Reading these stories should 
provide encouragement to today’s disciples in 
the process of ‘‘becoming.”’ Churches and 
families will want to use this book in many 
ways and on many occasions 


128 pos cloths,.04. sa eee $4.50 
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Brothers 
in Deed 
to 
Brothers 
in Need 


MII \\ 


IMMIGRANTS FROM 

RUSSIA 1870-1885 
Compiled and Edited by 

Clarence Hiebert 


This book is a ““Dankschrift” 
(document of appreciation) 
to God and His people who 
accepted the newimmigrants. 


A vivid first-hand document of the 1870- 
1885 Mennonite immigration to the 
United States and Canada. 


@ 40% of this compilation consists of month- 
to-month articles as they appeared in the 
Herald of Truth. 


@ 75 pages of names as they appeared on ship 
lists. 


@ 33 actual pictures of ships 


@ Shantz list giving names of “family heads” 
who were immigrants to Canada 


@ Facsimile of various legal documents, “‘Legi- 
timationsshein.” 


483 pages, hard cover...........-: $20.00 


Check the reader response card. 


Also available at your local 
bookstore. 


MATER s 


or order from: 


Faith and Life Bookstore 
Box 347, Newton, KS 67114 


Faith and Life Bookstore 
Berne, IN 46711 


WM: 


in Canada from: 


Fellowship Bookcenter 
302 Kennedy 


L444 


rly as the sixth Grade “a a nickel!). Her fa- 
tered among Spanish Texans, starting churches, 
amily provided the music. “T always felt I wanted 
share my talent,” she said. “I enjoy performing. I've 
had a conviction that talent is to be shared.” 

Lowell Byler too is committed to performing. He has 
grown skeptical of persons who spend most of their lives 
in school, theorizing about performing rather than per- 
forming. Not that he’s down on 
education. Most of his livelihood 
over the years has come from 
teaching music, mainly at Hess- 
ton College, Hesston, Kansas. 
But he has a strong conviction 
about the stewardship of tal- 
ents. “While you're able to be 
performing, you should be per- 
forming,” he said. 

Lowell admits that he’s ex- 
tra-serious about life. He's had 
several close brushes with death 
over the years, dating back to 


his childhood in Goshen, and 
the result has been renewed 
dedication. His escape from 


death tells him “there must be 
more work to do.” 

And work they do! Parents 
of Susan and Lori, they are 
now both faculty members at 
Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, where 
he heads the department, teaches theory, and directs the 
choruses, while she teaches piano and accompanies choral 
groups. And, of course, they head the music input at 
Park View Mennonite Church, in addition to participating 
in community music groups and events. 

Do they ever separate their music from their living? 
Seldom. “That’s part of life for us,’ Lowell explained. “‘It 
costs you more, but maybe life is fuller.”’ 

Miriam agreed that being in the same field preempts 
leaving the work at the office. “Rehearsal is a constant 
word around the house,” she said. But she loves the role 
of mother. “I enjoy being a homemaker so much.’ 

In fact trying new recipes ranks as Miriam’s favorite 
pastime. That and bowling. She and Lowell both enjoy 
league bowling. Perhaps that’s when they most nearly for- 
get music. Lowell says he likes yard and garden work too. 

Ever since they met at Goshen College, the question 
the Bylers get asked most often is a rather blunt one: 
“Ts it easy to work together?’ 


Lowell and Miriam Byler 


They don’t flinch. They just glance at each other know- 

ingly. 

Lowell: We're artists and musicians, and we're tempera- 
mental. But our fields are really different enough. 

Miriam: | tell my students frankly it takes a lot of work. 

Lowell: 1 learned to accept her talents very early. 

Miriam: We're both perfectionists. 

Lowell: There’s no one I'd rather have accompany a chor- 
al group I’m directing. 

Miriam: Last summer we attended two different work- 
shops and each picked out some of the same music for 
Lowell's choirs! 

Lowell: My biggest frustration 
is knowing whether I'm 
expecting too much from her 
either as wife, as teacher, or 
as artist. 

Miriam: But there is 
professional jealousy. 
The Bylers have made their 

mark in the professional world. 

They have performed in joint 

recitals for many years. Lowell 

has soloed with numerous 
groups including the Wichita 

Symphony Orchestra, the Roger 

Wagner Chorale, and the Mem- 

phis Opera Theater. 

But they are as devoted to 
the church as they are to the 
profession. Lowell's voice be- 
came intense. “For me_ there 
is no paradox in being as pro- 


never 


fessional as I can be and as spiritual as I can be. I must 
be able to communicate.” 

They like to think of worship as a drama in which all 
the people present are the actors and God alone is the 
audience. True worship moves beyond performance to to- 
tal participation — which is not to demote performing. But 
haven't Mennonites long suspected performers of being 
proud? 


The Bylers answered quickly. ““Pretense of being humble 


is pride,” they said in the same breath. To bury talent 
apologetically is wrong. “Part of our being created in 
God’s image is the desire to re-create. More people 


would realize a fullness in life were they to become more 
involved in the creative act. Whether individually or as a 
group, performance is the act of fulfillment.” 

If that’s true, Miriam and Lowell must be two of the 
most fulfilled persons on earth. 

Each quarter the editors feature a Mennonite who is 
unusually creative. Readers are invited to send sugges- 
tions for future profiles. 
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FORUM 


Festival quarterly asks 


Would our Anabaptist forefathers be grieved or 
pleased by the current burst of art among Menno- 
nite peoples today? ... 


... we are not only nudged, we are 
compelled to develop our artistic ex- 
pressions on the highest possible level 
— not for our own joy-ride, but for the 
communication of hope. To compromise 
our art into watered-down, popular 
art is to compromise our Anabaptist 
theology into a palatable, popular mes- 
sage. 

Our art, like our life, needs to dare 
speak truth; only then will it be Ana- 
baptist. Our music or paintings may not 
please, our drama may disturb, but truth 
rarely is cozy. 

Perhaps our best preaching, prophe- 
sying, healing can be done through art. 
Then art is highly Anabaptist! — 
Carol Weaver, musician, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia 


My first reaction to your question was: 
“It’s the wrong question to ask!”” Who 
knows how they would react? ... It 
can be affirmed, I think, that Grebel 
would turn in his grave to pronounce 
judgment on the present activities in the 
arts. He didn't even approve of congre- 
gational singing, calling it pretentious. 
It was too great a reminder of the dra- 
matics of the Roman Church. 

The northern believers, where Ren- 
aissance humanism had turned more to 
religious pursuits than in the south of 
Europe, must surely have had a very 
different view of the arts, but that must 
be demonstrated by someone who knows. 
I shall listen carefully. — Dave Kroeker, 
editor, Waterloo, Ontario 


. The Anabaptist did not write or 
create primarily to entertain, but to re- 
cord his story for “‘in-family’ use, or to 
invite others to a lifestyle of Christian 
discipleship and consistency. In my opin- 
ion the Mennonite arts and _ literature 
should continue in this tradition. It can 
be entertaining, but in order for it to 
be truly Anabaptist-Mennonite its con- 
tents should challenge both “the world” 
and nominal Christianity, inviting the 
reader, observer, listener to the disci- 
pline and the satisfaction of a wholistic 
Christian life. —Jan Gleysteen, artist, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 


Radical Anabaptists should not 
disdain the aesthetic. . . . Some “radical 
disciples’ argue that Jesus and the 
Apostle Paul simply lacked the leisure 
to become creative artists. But leisure 
hours are no longer a luxury since we 
ceased being a subsistence economy. One 
cannot know (if Paul had possessed the 
gift to do it) how he might have helped 
the Corinthian church (and the entire 
cause since then) if he had sent a paint- 
ing of “The Disciple Band in Corinth.” 
— Paul M. Miller, theologian, Elk- 
hart, Indiana 


And why wouldn't our forefa- 


thers be excited? Their lives were 


‘marked by a wish to do the will of God 


despite opposition and without judgment 
on others. So, if in this century someone 
sees the will of God for them to be work- 
ing as an artist, why would anyone be 
grieved? Instead, our forefathers would 
offer a standing ovation with a full 
round of applause and maybe even a 
“Right-on!”” — Egla Birmingham, dra- 
ma therapist, Seattle, Washington 


The modern outburst of art is 
in a “lay” expression of Mennonites. It 
reflects a thumping kind of theology 
which cannot be monopolized by the of- 
ficial, and increasingly professional, 
clergy. Thus, we see in the expression 
of art, a rebirth of the priesthood of 
all believers. . . . To have no art is to 
be unhuman. Fortunately, the re- 


cent outburst of Indian art tells us a 
new story of hope for the native people 
as does the Mennonite artistic explosion, 
for the European Mennonites. — Men- 
no Wiebe, poet, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


I'm sure our forefathers would 
be grieved by some of our art. Their 
greatest grief would be felt upon see- 
ing very poor art accepted because it is 
biblical in theme and kitsch in form. But 
I think many of our forefathers would be 
greatly pleased to see honest good work 
that is confronting men with high values, 
important issues, and a call to respect 
the environment. — Paul Friesen, 
potter, Hesston, Kansas 
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footsteps of 
‘greatness... 


CS, LEWIS:tniages of His Work 


C.S.LEWIS: 


Images of His World 


by DOUGLAS GILBERT / 
CLYDE S. KILBY 


Enter the world where Lewis lived, 
walked, taught,. worshipped, loved 
and died—Magdalen College... 
the Kilns . . . the forests, moun- 
tains and seascapes that later 
served as inspiration for the set- 
tings in his Narnia tales .. . the 
friends and colleagues who played 
so large a part in shaping his life. 
Drawing on previously unpub- 
lished correspondence, Kilby 
traces Lewis's fascinating life— 
the talented and brilliant child 
who at six was writing stories and 
poems . . . the long struggle to 
find joy apart from God . . . the 
mature Lewis dedicated to pro- 
claiming the faith he had once 
denied. The intimacy of Kilby’s 
text is perfectly complemented by 
Gilbert’s magnificent photogra- 
phy. 

Here is a book for everyone who 
has read and admired Lewis, the 
author, apologist and teacher... 
and would like to become better 
acquainted with Lewis the man. 


237 photographs, 

72 in full color 

192 pages, 11” x 9” format 
$12.95 


At your bookstore 


PUBLISHING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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WM. B. EERDMANS 


THIS QUARTER’S OTHER OFFERS 


16-voice Bienenberg Choir from the European 
Mennonite Bible School, Liestal, Switzerland, 
directed by Hans Jakob Rufenacht 


at Special Prices! 


Pottery by 
Paul Friesen 


-- art professor, Hesston College, and 
Bethel College, Kansas 


Handcrafted Footed Nut Bowl, 6-8” 

wide, 5” high; glazed; earth colors; each 
handmade, similar to picture. Price in- 
cludes insurance and parcel post cost. 


Handcrafted Candle Holder, 10” high; 
4” across top; glazed top; terra cotta 
base; earth colors; each handmade, 
similar to picture. Price includes insur- 
ance and parcel post cost. 


Music by the 
Bienenberg Choir 


—- from their 1974 North Ameri- 
can tour. 


x 
. 
4g 
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Soli Deo Gloria with “Jesu, Meine 
Freude”; “Psalm 36”; ‘“Psalm 121’; 
“Thou Knowest Lord, the Secrets 
of Our Hearts’’; Also “Hat Gott 
die Welt Geliebt.”” 


—- not sold in bookstores — 


Regular Price -- $5.00 
FQ Special Price -- $4.40 


FQ Special 
Price -- $10.00 


FQ Special 
Price -- $20.00 


How to Order—See Quarter Order between Pages 2 and 3. 


GIVE A RIP! 


The FESTIVAL QUARTERLY’S 

life depends on mail orders. Rip out, 
fill out, mail in the Quarter Order 
(between pages 2 and 3) TODAY. 


More Offers on 
Page 21 


: Is there such 
a thing 


~, 


In commemoration of the 450th anniversary of 
the founding of the Swiss Brethren, GC’s 
gallery has scheduled five Heritage art ex- 
hibitions in1974-75. One exhibition, ‘‘Klassen 


If you would like to receive invitations to the 
opening day festivities, and more information 
about these exhibits, send the coupon below. 
There is no charge. 


and Klassen,’’ combined the works of John 
Klassen and his grandfather, J}. P. Klassen, 
professor emeritus of Bluffton College. The 
younger Klassen joined GC’s art faculty this 
fall. The exhibit was September 8 - October 6. 


as modern 
Anabaptist art? 


Abner Hershberger, director of the art gallery 
Goshen College 
Goshen, IN 46526 


Four upcoming exhibits are: 


AMISH FOLK ART November |7-December I8 
Selected hand crafted objects including quilts 
from the Amish communities near Goshen. 
Organized by the GC art department. 


Please keep me informed about openings and 
details of the art exhibits in the Goshen Col- 
lege art gallery. 


Name 
MENNONITE ARTISTS CONTEMPORARY Address 
February 2-March 16 
City : State Zip 


A major invitational exhibition which brings 
together work done by living Mennonite artists 
of North America. 


cA NABAPTIST 
1525/Mennomite /1975 
FQ “HERITAGE 


Coshen 


COLLEGE 
GOSHEN 
INDIANA 
46526 


SENIOR ART MAJORS March 23-April 20 
The graduating senior art majors of GC will 
organize an exhibition of their work. 


ANNUAL STUDENT EXHIBITION 

June 7-July 27 
Selected works in all media which were done 
in art classes at GC during the current school 
year. 


NOW A CREATIVE 


THINK TANK TEAM 


e Artwork and Photography 
for Your Lobby. 


Give a Friend 
a Free Gift... 
FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 


Name: 


Address: 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


e 16mm, Super 8, Video to 
Tell Your Company Story. 


A Christian Approach 
to Advertising. 


e Your Communication Needs ° 
Made a Part of Our 
“Think Tank Team”. 


Name: 


Address: 


Clip and Return To Studio 


Yes, we would like to see your 
Creative communication ideas portfolio. 


Officer Name 
Company 


Name: Address 


Address: 


“Studio By The Bridge’’ 


1028 Penn Grant Rd., Lancaster, Pa. 17602 Phone 717-464-2221 


Return to FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 
2497 Lincoln Highway East 
Lancaster, Pa. 17602 
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Artists Explore Own Roots 


Mennonite college campuses are be- 
coming seedbeds for Mennonite artists 
to explore their roots and adapt tradi- 
tional arts into contemporary expression. 

On exhibit at Bethel College, Newton, 
Kansas, December 1-15, will be a collec- 
tion of fraktur art done by European 
Mennonites. And from January 7-26 a 
display of 150 Years of American Quilts 
will be featured. 

Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana, fills 
its gallery with Amish Folk Art from 
November 17 to December 18. Some of 
the handcrafted objects, including quilts, 
will be selected from Amish communities 
surrounding the college. 

Then from February 2 to March 16, a 
special Mennonite Artists Contemporary 
Exhibit will be featured at Goshen. An- 
nounced by Abner Hershberger, chair- 
man of the art department (pictured), 
whose own work is strongly influenced 
by his past, ‘particularly the wide-open 
spaces of the North Central Plains where 
I grew up, the exhibition is invitation- 
al. Any Mennonite professional artist 


holding a master’s degree or equiv 
in studio art or who makes a li 
through the production of art may sub | 
mit work for consideration. 

Bluffton College opened its exhibit 
program this fall with a textile and batik 
show done by their own graduate, Jean — 
Kreider Reichenbach (pictured), who is — 
currently experimenting with African 
themes on fabric. 


Hesston and EMC 


_ Visit the Past 


Fifteen days in Europe interrogating 
the substance of Anabaptism, the way of 
radical discipleship, and the Christian's 
relationship to the state, is the inter- 
term planned for Hesston College students 
and friends of the college, who want to 
spend the 450th anniversary days where 
the Anabaptist movement began. The 
trip, January 6-21, is being scheduled by 
TourMagination and will be codirected 
by Laban Peachey, Hesston College 
president, and Jan Gleysteen. Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France will be visited. 

Eastern Mennonite College will mark 
the anniversary by publishing in Febru- 
continued on page 24 


cultural calendar 


Tomorrow Has_ Roots, centennial 
drama by Urie Bender, on_ tour 
through Canada and the U.S., No- 
vember 1-December 14. 

Handel's Messiah concert by 400 voices, 
including Menno Singers, Rockway 
Chorale, Conrad Grebel College Choir 
with Goshen College Orchestra mem- 
bers, Elmira Secondary School, EI- 
mira, Ont., afternoon and evening, 
November 17. 

Middle School Song Fest with 150-200 
children from Franconia and General 
conferences, Christopher Dock High 
School, Lansdale, Pa. 7:00 p.m., 
November 17. 

“Footprints of Time,” MHA annual 
photography and art contest, Menno- 
nite Historical Society, Lancaster, Pa., 
November 23-December 6. 

The Yearling, a musical, Manheim 
Township High School, Lancaster, Pa., 
8:00 p.m., November 28, 29, 30. 

“MCC, a Cross-Cultural Effort,” with 
Peter Dyck, Lancaster Mennonite High 


School, Lancaster, Pa., 7:30 p.m., 
December 2. 

A Lot of Love, performed by Tavis- 
tock MYF groups, Community Hall, 
Tavistock, Ont., 7:30 p.m., Decem- 
ber 5, 6. 

Second Shepherd’s Play, dinner thea- 
ter comedy for Olde English Christmas 
Feast, Bethel College, Newton, Kan., 
6:30 p.m., December 5 and 7. 

Christmas Choral Concert, Messiah 
College, Grantham, Pa., 7:30 p.m., 
December 8. 

Handel's Messiah, 79th Bluffton College 
production, Bluffton College, Bluff- 
ton, Ohio, 7:30 p.m., December 8. 

Grantham Chamber Orchestra, Messiah 
College, Grantham, Pa., 8:00 p.m., 
December 10. 

Slide Lecture premiere commemorating 
450th anniversary by John Ruth, 
Indian Valley Mennonite Church, 
Harleysville, Pa., 7:30 p.m., Janu- 
ary 9. 

450th 


Anniversary Commemorative 


Meeting with John Ruth and music 
from the Ausbund, Lancaster Men- 
nonite High School, Lancaster, Pa., 
7:30 p.m., January 21. 

Mennonite Writers Conference with 
Rudy Wiebe, Urie Bender, Nick Lind- 
say, J. Daniel Hess, Goshen College, 
Goshen, Ind., February 28-March 2. 

Conrad Grebel College Concert, by 
Conrad Grebel College students, 
Waterloo Collegiate, Waterloo, Ont., 
8:15 p.m., March 16. 


ly you enjoy this litle age 
_ -youcan vote for its survival. Se | 
S| “An Urgent Letter to Our Rea 

ers” on the back cover. Ple ‘ 

ls us continue! 


A Birthday 
and the MHA 


In an effort to put Mennonites in 
touch with their heritage and past, the 
Mennonite Historical Associates of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, have announced 
their plans for the 1975 commemoration 
of the 450th year of the Anabaptist 
movement. 

The MHA is only one regional group, 
churchwide, planning celebration events 
for the anniversary year. 

Heading the Associates, which boasts 
a large inter-Mennonite membership, 
as well as other interested community 
people, is Myron Dietz of the Old Order 
River Brethren Church (pictured), who 
interpreted the plans as an attempt to 
awaken excitement at the grassroots, 
making it a people's movement instead 
of a scholarly discussion. Dietz stressed 
that the year’s events are designed to 
be more than a “museum tour’; instead, 
that the emphasis be on reviewing his- 
tory and culture to get spiritual bear- 
ings. 

On the MHA calendar are four main 
meetings: January 21, a commemorative 
evening with John L. Ruth, Vernfield, 
Pa., speaking and groups singing from 
the Ausbund; March 8 with Paul M. 
Miller, Elkhart, Indiana, on “ Decision- 
Making in the Believers’ Church’; Sep- 


tember 15 with Franklin H. Littell, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, giving “A 
Non-Mennonite View of the Anabaptist 
Tradition’ with responses from local 


first-generation Mennonites; and Decem- 
ber 1 with a symposium of minority 
members on “Living Out the Anabaptist 
Vision in My Own Culture.” 

Also scheduled are teams of three men 
each, who will speak in churches 
throughout the spring, representing 
Grebel, Manz, and Blaurock. A “Menno- 
nite Reunion” will be held May 30 and 
81 to celebrate and examine Mennonite 
life with working craftsmen, congrega- 


tions singing and presenting dramas, 
films, photography and history exhibits, 
needlepoint murals, and service projects. 
And the MHA is publishing a book by 
Jan Gleysteen, featuring artwork from 
the 1685 edition of the Martyrs Mirror, 
with some etchings never printed before. 


Epp Lets the 
People Speak 


Frank Epp of Waterloo, Ontario, with 
one book safely at the publisher (Menno- 
nites in Canada, 1786-1920), is about to 
submit a new manuscript, The Palestini- 
ans: A Portrait of a People in Conflict, 
to McClellan and Stewart, Toronto, 
for release in the fall of 1975. 

Epp, a frequent visitor to the Middle 
East, told the FESTIVAL QUARTERLY 


that he “discovered an untold story’ 
there, and felt a “journalist's obligation 
to correct that.” He began amassing in- 
formation for his project in 1971 and 
completed his field work and numerous 
interviews in 1974. 

Epp quickly pointed out that his ef- 
fort is a two-pronged one. A _ later 
book will present the other side of the 
story in The Israelis: A Portrait of a 
People in Conflict. According to Epp, 
who is president of Conrad Grebel Col- 
lege, the two books are designed “‘to 
give peoples in conflict a hearing before 
the world and their protagonists, since 
the voice of the people is often differ- 
ent from that of the state.” 

He hopes his venture is a ‘therapy 
in reconciliation in the speaking and 
hearing’ of the two stories. 

Asked if he thought it possible to keep 
his own biases from creeping into the 
books, Epp said, “I wondered until last 
year if I could go through with the sec- 
ond project. But now the Israelis are 
the underdog. I wouldn't go through 
with it if I couldn't be fair.” 


Did You Know That... 


Novelist Rudy Wiebe and playwright 
Urie Bender will team with journal- 
ism professor J. Daniel Hess and poet 
Nick Lindsay for a Mennonite Writers’ 
Conference/Workshop at Goshen Col- 
lege, February 28 to March 2. The Eng- 
lish Department hopes 30 to 40 writ- 
ers will attend the seminar as students. 
: Russian Mennonite immigrants 
of both Canada and the U.S. have been 
honored with commemorative postage 
continued on page 22 
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in the poetry of 
Charles Williams 


BS, 
th 

Summer Stars, and 
Arthurian Torso 


by Charles Williams 
and C. S. Lewis 


“Some of the most fas- 
cinating poetry written in our 
time...a poetic myth of un- 
usual wisdom and contemporary 
significance. It is a unique 
handling, a fresh vision.” 

—C.P. Crowley 


First published more than 
thirty years ago, the Arthurian 
poetry of Charles Williams has 
enjoyed high critical acclaim. In 
this one unusual volume, the 
lyric cycle represented by 
TALIESSEN and SUMMER 
STARS is brought to- 
gether with explanatory prose 
works by Williams and C.S. 
Lewis. 


Complex, sometimes ob- 
scure, always challenging and 
rewarding, the Arthurian poems 
are now available to the wider 
audience they have so long 
deserved. 


348 pages, Paper $5.95 


At your bookstore or write 


WM. B. EERDMANS 


290 
SES PUBLISHING CO. 
255 JEFFERSON AVE SE GRAND RAPIDS. MICH 49502 
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March 8th, 1994-7 
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Please mail me 
at $4.00 per certificate including handlettering, 
plus 35¢ for postage & handling. Pa. res. add 
6% sales tax. Check for $ enclosed. 
Wife’s maiden name 


Husband’s name 


Wedding Date 


State 


copies of the Marriage Fraktur 


DECORATIVE HANDLETTERED 
PERSONALIZED MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATES 


This decorative Marriage Fraktur 
will be handlettered with the wife’s 
maiden name, husband’s name, and 
wedding date as a charming way to 
record a marriage in Fraktur style. 
Beautifully printed in full color 
on 9” x 12” natural parchment. 
Our skilled artists will carefully 
handletter your information on the 
certificate. This makes a lovely 
wedding gift or anniversary present 
that will be truly remembered. 
The cost is only $4.00 per certifi- 
cate including handlettering, plus 
35¢ for postage & handling. Order 
one today for yourself or as a gift. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. Please 
use a piece of paper for additional 
orders, and please PRINT 
PLAINLY. Our brochure of 
Frakturs will be mailed to you 
upon request. Dealer inquiries 
welcomed. Thank you. 


creatus 


Box 6124 Dept. L 
Lancaster, PA. 17603 


Best Satire -- 
“Allin the Family” 


(Left to right) Most Human -- “Lucas Tanner”; Most Intriguing -- ‘““Co- 
lumbo”’; Best Newsman -- Walter Cronkite; Best Daytime Host -- Barbara 
Walters; Best Talk Show -- “Tonight with Johnny Carson.” 


Most Promising -- 


7 d “Rhoda” 


“Chico and 
the Man” 
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coe A Teast of memorable tamily meals 
and seasonal. recipes in. the tradition 

of Pennsylvania's heartiand, 

a$ prepared and served at 
Nthescelebrated Grotf's Farm 


Betty Groff, born Elizabeth Herr, grew up on the 
farm of her father in Strasburg, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, and was raised in the Mennonite tradi- 
tion of honest labor, devotion to family, and love and 
respect for the land. “The whole family lived and 
worked as a unit,” the author recalls, “When we got 
together at canning time to put up fruits and vege- 
tables and relishes, it was like a family party.” 

Moving to a rambling old farm, Betty and her 
husband Abe set about restoring the farmhouse, built 
in 1756, with the help of the family and some Amish 
friends. The farmland was, and is, actively worked by 
the Groff family, with everyone pitching in to help 
with the chores. 

As fate would have it, Betty Groff was approach- 
ed by a Lancaster restaurant to cook Pennsylvania 
Dutch dinners in her own home for special bus tour 
groups. “I’d had my family dinner party for thirty-two 
uncles and aunts and cousins, and it had been a 
smashing success. If | could cook for thirty-two super- 
critical people who knew what they were eating, why 
couldn't | cook for people who had never tasted our 
kind of food before?” reasoned the author. From this 
small beginning, Groff’s Farm became one of the 
most renowned family style eating places in the United 
States, acclaimed by such noteworthy food authori- 
ties as Craig Claiborne and author-cook James Beard. 
Other patrons of the Groff’s include Senator Birch 
Bayh, Supreme Court Justice Harry A. Blackmun, 
Dorothy Carnegie, governors, and visitors from Europe 
and the Orient. 

“We cook simply, but we have all kinds of little 
tricks to bring out the natural flavor and goodness of 


[) y wherever books are sold. 


Good Earth 


GOOD EARTH AND COUNTRY COOKING, which contains 16 
color illustrations, is published by Stackpole Books, Cameron & 
Kelker Streets, Harrisburg, PA., is priced at $8.95, and available 


Country 
Cooking 


by Betty Groff and José Wilson 


is more than a cookbook, 
it is the celebration of the 
Mennonite way of life! 


food—things that are second nature to me, but that 
| find come as a surprise to my guests.” Betty shares 
these tricks in GOOD EARTH AND COUNTRY 
COOKING. 

She says, in this Stackpole Book, “Our guests 
always comment that our food has such a different 
taste. What they really mean is that it is cooked with 
the best and freshest ingredients, and plenty of tender, 
loving care.” 

For every food there is a season, and taste-tingling 
menus and recipes to serve six are grouped according 
to each season of the year. The family cook can take 
advantage of the freshest foods available, either from 
the family garden or farm, or from the market, with a 
savings in money and time, for many of the recipes 
are as easily and quickly prepared as packaged “‘con- 
venience foods.” 

“Ne all have taste memories from our childhood 
that we carry through the years of special goodies 
Our mothers and grandmothers used to make. You'll 
find that you never really experience the same flavor 
until you make them yourself.” In a pleasant, chatty 
way, the author brings back memories of childhood 
treats with a section of Memory Foods which includes 
such old favorites as lemonade and sugar cookies, 
raspberry shrub, fresh potato chips, egg cheese, and 
salsify casserole. 

Co-authoring GOOD EARTH AND COUNTRY 
COOKING is Jose Wilson, who for fifteen years was 
Food Editor of House & Garden magazine. Now a 
freelance food writer and consultant, and associate of 
James Beard, she met Betty Groff while researching 
material for another book. 
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C.NORMAN KRAUS 
THE COMMUNITY 


THE COMMUNITY 
OF THE SPIRIT 


by C. Norman Kraus 


You were reconciled to God 
when you became a Christian. 
But is that enough? 


Salvation is much more, says 
Norman Kraus. It is the recon- 
cillation of persons to God and 
to each other. 


In a call for a renewal of the 
“God movement” begun at 
Pentecost, the author looks at 
the church as a saved and sav- 
ing community—a visible com- 
munity of peace and love. 


From this perspective he ex- 
amines the character and mis- 
sion of the church today, 
reminding us that salvation is 
more than an individualistic ex- 
perience. It is a new life in the 
ministering community of the 
spirit. 

104 pages Paper $2.95 


At your booxstore or write 


Tens of thousands of visitors poured 
into the Dutch Family Festival (above) 
east of Lancaster all summer — to hear 
Sylvia Brunk sing “The Country Song,” 
to watch Aaron Zook paint his wood 
carvings, to hold chicks newly hatched 
or guess how bees make honey, to take 
in the Pageant and shake Merle Ginger- 
ich’s hand, to ask Paul Erb a question 
or gawk at Ken Reed's family tree or 
hear Pat Lehman's kitchen demonstra- 
tion. And at night thousands came back 
to the Festival to see John Miller (at 
right with Rose Breneman) as the bash- 
ful bachelor in Isaac Gets a Wife (a total 
of 25 performances), and during August, 
the new musical, Thanksgiving May (pic- 
tured below left to right: Norene Huber, 
Loretta Yoder, John Miller, Sylvia 
Brunk, Titus Peachey, and Nevin Miller). 
All in all, the best season ever. 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
295 PUBLISHING CO. 


18 255 JEFFERSON AVE SE GRAND RAPIDS. MICH 49502 


Attention: Actors, 
Writers, Craftsmen! 


Dutch Family Festival hires several 
dozen actors, singers, craftsmen, and host- 
esses every summer. Persons interested 
in work should apply to Merle and 
Phyllis Good, 2497 Lincoln Highway East, 
Lancaster, PA 17602, no later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1975. 

Tryouts for actors and/or singers will 
be held at the Guernsey Sales Pavilion 
(the summer location of the Festival), 
Route 30 (east of Lancaster), on Satur- 
day morning, December 28, between 
9:00 a.m. and 12:00 noon. There will 
be both part-time and full-time jobs 
available. This is also an appropriate 
time for persons interested in involve- 
ment in future film projects to apply. 

Summer 1975 calls for two new plays 
by the Festival Players: Today Pop 
Goes Home, 22 performances, June 27- 
July 26; and What a Peculiar People! 
also 22 performances, August 1-30. 

Writers are invited to join in the writ- 
ing of What a Peculiar People! It 
consists of three parts: 1) a one-act 
play; 2) 12 short vignettes of which the 
audience will select six each night for 
performance; and 3) another one-act 
play. Each piece should explore some 
facet of our 450-year consciousness, his- 
tory, or emphases. Settings should be 
simple and contemporary. Deadline for 
submissions is December 15, 1974. Length 
for one-act plays is 25-30 minutes; 
length of vignettes should not exceed 
six minutes. Send to address above. 

Also, the Dutch Family Festival has 
space for several new craftsmen for our 
summer season. The terms are very 
simple: we provide the space free and 
ask 15 percent of your sales. A real 
opportunity if you're gifted in a craft. 
Write before January 1, 1975, to address 
above. 


Note... 


We plan to begin a “Letters to 
the Editors” column soon. We wel- 
come your letters, pro and con. 
Brief and to the point, please. And 
signed. 


ASBYOO") PHUOUUIYY JO 10q PUY 


George's handcrafted 
rockers are the most 
comfortable in the world! 


Regular Solid Walnut —- $170.00 
Jumbo Solid Walnut - $185.00 
Jumbo Solid Cherry - $175.00 


We ll ship anywhere 

in the U.S. Shipping 
and handling additional 
to above prices. 


Also a whole line of unique lamps, log tables and stools, 
plank-bottom chairs, and custom-engraved walnut name- 
plates. 


4 Center Sq., Elizabethtown, PA 17022 (Phone: 717/367-4728) 


°We're small and personal. So items are made 
only as time and materials will permit. — George Martin 


Melting Pot of Mennonite Cookery 
1874-1974 


A beautiful new cookbook with old 
and new recipes from ten dif- 
ferent Mennonite groups. Hard- 
cover with 370 pages. Contains 
short histories of the groups and 
many handsome illustrations in 
addition to hundreds of recipes. 
Already in its second printing, this 
new cookbook is ideal for Christ- 
mas. 


Price: $8.00 


(plus 50¢ for handling and mailing) 


Se ai 


Si 


Order directly from Bethel College Women’s Association, 
North Newton, KS 67117. Not available elsewhere. 
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Jan. 6-21 

Apr. 13-28 
May 11-26 
June 9-30 
June 16-July 7 
June 16-July 7 


Available tours for 1975: 


TM/Hesston 
TM/Sattler Seminar 
TM75A 

™/ 758 

TM 75C 

TM 75D 


16 days 
16 days 
16 days 
22 days 
22 days 
22 days 


Some Laurelville Retreats 


Dec.6-8 - -YouthLife 

Dec. 13-15 Anabaptist Heritage 

Dec. 26-Jan. 3, Christmas International 
os Students 


Jan, 3-5 Sunday School Superintendents’ 
Seminar 


“Jan.12-14 __Laurelville Board Retreat 
Feb.7-9 Young Life 7 
Encountering Death with 
Realism — 
Summer Bible School Seminar 
~ Mar. 25-30 Single Parents and Divorcees | 
May 18-22 Preaching from the Bible 
May 24-26 Weekend for the Deaf~ 


May 30-June 1 Laurelville Association 
a “Retreat 


sIville Mennonite Church Center 
Route 5, Mt. Pleasant, PA 15666 .. 
or call: (412) 423-2056 


SEE A EUROPE few outsiders get to see, with TourMagina- 
tion, in 1975. You savor Dutch food in people's homes. Tasty 
cheeses are served in Switzerland. In Germanys it’s Wiener- 
schnitzel. 

Because they know your tour leaders personally, Austrian 
farmers and townspeople will welcome you. They appreciate 
“our” kind of people. In Switzerland, you will experience the 
abiding beauty of Alpine meadows and lakes. 

You will also see the backroads beauty of Europe in 
France, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, and Belgium. A luxury- 
liner ride on the Rhine, where you'll see vineyards and 
castles, will delight you. Something happens to people when 
they experience freedom and tradition as they are bound to- 
gether in Europe today. 

Places, people, and history are interwoven in such a way 
that the Anabaptist-Mennonite past becomes unforgettably 
alive. Ancient inns, rustic chalets, and private homes are a 
few of the places in which you will stay. 

Traveling together with “like-minded” persons on a 
chartered bus, with the same driver throughout, creates a 
spirit of brotherhood possible in few other ways. So, if you 


are interested, write: 
rTOUR- 
MAGINATION 


1210 Loucks Avenue 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 15683 


HERITAGE SERIES 
_ SECRET MEETING PLAC! 
‘from the devs of pacecttan 


HERITAGE SERIES 
Le of MENNO SIMONS 


Heritage Slides 
and Script 


by Jan Gleysteen 


cA NABAPTIST 
“HERITAGE 


Rediscover your Anabaptist Heritage 
with slide sets for your home or church. 


|. The Life of Menno Simons 
Il. Secret Meeting Places 
from the days of persecution 


$2.00 per set 


— each includes 5 labeled slides, boxed 
with script — 


How to Order 
See Quarter Order between 
Pages 2 and 3 


coming to Lancaster! 


A holiday treat- 


Tamurrow Has Roots 
by Urie A. Bender 


The Centennial Drama portraying the coming of the 


Russian Mennonites to Kansas 100 years ago. 


Lancaster Bible College 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 27 and 28 
7:45 p.m. 


Tickets: At the Door — Adults-$2.50; Children-$1.50 
Advance Reservations — Adults-$2.00; Children-$1.00 


(make your reservations by calling Lancaster: 717/299-0139) 


ray 
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Founded in 1917 in Harrisonburg, Virginia, EMC has grown from a small Christian acad- 


emy to a four-year fully accredited Christian liberal arts college of more than 900 students. 


EMC’s strength continues to be its faculty and student body. Teaching faculty strive to 
integrate Christian faith with their academic disciplines. A vigorous academic climate is 
readily evident as Mennonites of diverse backgrounds and viewpoints come together with 
students from other denominations. In addition, 30-40 internationals each year signifi- 
cantly enrich the campus. 


Required chapel three times a week—plus two voluntary services and campus church each 


Sunday—attempts to promote community and to highlight the college’s evangelistic stance. 


An active Christian service organization, student government association, and numerous 
spontaneous small groups also promote understanding and brotherhood. 


Briefly stated, EMC’s total program seeks to develop the individual student as an informed 
disciple of Jesus Christ equipped for leadership both in the local community and congrega- 
tion and in the worldwide mission-service program of the church. 


Want to know more about Eastern Mennonite College? 
Just fill out and mail this coupon. 


a nae a al li ne eS a renee 3 
Name a4 ee ee ee ee Oe AGS 
Address Phone 
City’ eee fate PO Vee ee een 71 
High School Class: Fresh.) Soph.O Jr. Sr.0 


Planned field of study 
Please check the materials that you desire: 


CL) Admissions Catalog CQ) Financial Aid Information 


CZ Application C Other (please specify) 
Comments 
L] Please call me to set a date to visit the campus. ~ 
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Did You Know That... continued = 


* 


stamps issued by the postal service of | — 
each country. U.S. Postmaster General E. | 
T. Klassen dedicated the ten-cent U.S. 
stamp, picturing a train traversing wheat 
fields, in his native Hillsboro, Kansas. 
The eight-cent Canadian stamp shows a 
group of Mennonites, superimposed on 
a farm background. . . .Women of the 
Berlin, Ohio, area are meshing tradi- 
tional art with service. The Helping 
Hands Quilt Shop recently published the 
following: 
Ladies, we are now ready for any 
of your handmade aarticles, quilts, 
afghans, pictures, cushions, baked 
goods, or anything else you may 
have created. If you wish to do- 
nate anything, the money derived 
from it will go 100 percent for the 
needy. We have two quilts in 
frame at all times, and for those 
who can’t quilt, there is also cut- 
ting, sewing, and embroidery to do. 
We understand this is a busy time 
_of the year, so if you have any 
extra time you are welcome to 
stop in to quilt or visit over a cup 
of coffee. .. . 


~~ -- uy 
a 
ay x . 
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A musical version of Marjorie Kennan 
Rawlings’ The Yearling (above) is sched- 
uled for presentation by a Mennonite 
cast of 22 at Manheim Township High 
School, Lancaster, Pa., during the Thanks- 
giving season, November 28, 29, 30. The 
experiment is being produced by the 
Players Guild, directed by Al Schnupp. 
.. . Mennonite Broadcasts, Inc., contin- 
ues its participation in network radio 
and TV. Coming in January 1975 are a 
series of multimedia spots, “Forgiving 
Love Can Last a Lifetime,” geared to- 
continued on page 23 
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_ The editors urge you to tear out 
| this page, take it with you when you 

travel, and support restaurants and 
_ motels (opposite side) owned and oper- 
ated by members of Mennonite 


groups. 


Colonial House 


Owned by Hesston College 
Hesston, Kansas 


Saturday night special -- Low German Buffet 


Bird-in-Band Restaurant 
Family-owned and operated “home-cooking at 
its best’ is a unique experience. Our staff 
will do everything possible to make your 
meal a relaxing, enjoyable i ee fee Banquet 
and meeting rooms available. See display ad 
on this page. 


Food experts, such as Craig 
Claiborne and James Beard,have 
lauded the Groff bill-of-fare. The 
Groff Farm has been the subject 
of stories in the Lancaster, Pa. 

newspapers, the New York Times 
The Saturday Evening Post, and 
in the Time-Life Cookbook Series 
called’American Cooking: East- 
ern Heartland. 


Co-author of “Good Earth & 
Country Cooking” 


Reservations A Must 
Serving Tuesday Thru Saturday 
12:30PM-5:00PM-& 7:00PM 

Phone 653-1520 
Pinkerton Rd./Mount Joy,Pa. 


Harvest Drive 


Farm 
Restaurant 


Located in the gentle rolling hills of the 
peaceful Amish country on an actual farm. 
Motel and restaurant owned and operated by 
Mennonite folks, serving authentic home- 
style cooking, family-style, dinners and 
platters, seafood or eiank: 


You will enjoy our tasty food and scenic 
dining area or banquet facilities. Located 
one mile southwest of Intercourse. Take 
Clearview Rd. off Rt. 340 to Harvest Dr. or 
two miles north of Paradise off Rt. 30 on 
Belmont Rd. to Harvest Dr. 


You'll be glad you did. 


B DIRECTORY OF MENNONITE RESTAURANTS 


Did You Know That... continued 


ward married couples. Originally sched- 
uled for earlier release, the campaign 
has been postponed due to the rush on 
air time pre-election in November, and 
the holidays in December. Writer/ 
speaker Dave Augsburger, who resigned 
from MBI to become assistant professor 
of pastoral care and counseling at North- 
ern Baptist Seminary, Oakbrook, Illinois, 
will provide sermons for the Mennonite 
Hour through December 1974. 

November has been declared Menno- 
nite History Month by the Moultrie 
County Historical Society, Arthur, Illi- 
nois. Rev. Edward D. Rapp has 
moved from the Mennonite pastorate in 
Iowa to film distribution in Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, with Gateway Films. He 
is in charge of marketing sensitive, yet 
realistic feature films in 16mm to civic 
groups, schools, and churches. 


A Unique Farm Motel and 
Family Restaurant 


in a native Lancaster County setting 
—- Mennonite owned and operated —- 
64 rooms — large scenic 600-seat din- 
ing room —- lake, tours, bake shop, gift 
shop. 


featuring 
our famous smorgasbord 


“all you can eat”’ 


3 miles south of Lancaster on U.S. 222 
open 6:00 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 717-464-2711 


The editors invite readers to sub- 
mit names and addresses of additional 
restaurants that should be listed in 
this classified advertising directory so 
that it may be as complete as possible. 


The editors are interested in having a 
scoop on cultural news. Readers are 
invited to notify them of any planned 
arts project or event. 


Wednesday is chicken potpie day! 


People call it home cooking. That’s why they keep coming back 
every day but Sunday for that special down-home flavor 
and service at its best. Family-owned and _ family- 
operated, along with our gift shop and 32-room motel. 


The Smuckers invite you to Bird-in-Hand. 


Bird-in-Hand 


Motor Dun and Restaurant 


Prliedgi ' me 


717/768-8271 
Bird-in-Hand, PA 
7 miles east of Lancaster on Rt. 340 
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VERMONT 


Jean and Wilmer Schmell 
invite you to Vermont! 


The Farmbrook Motel, Calvin pi aig s be ighway, —_ 
100A, Plymouth, Vermont en for travelers 

in New England. The Fc offer you friendship, 
electric heat, TV, and room coffee. They are located close 
to six ski areas: Round Top, Killington, Pico, Okemo, Sui- 
cide Six, and Mount Tom. Sunday by reservation only. 


802/672-3621. 


At the Schools continued 


ary a special “Anabaptist edition” Po 

EMC Bulletin. " 
Dr. Irvin B. Horst, who teaches — 

Mennonite history at the University of 


Amsterdam, is preparing materials for 


The editors urge you to tear out 
this page, take it with you when you 
travel, and support motels and res- 
taurants (opposite side) owned and op- 
erated by members of Mennonite 
groups. 


JAMAICA 


. offers 


PA Ly its simple 
but adequate 

facilities to 

Ri D G E individuals, 


VIRGINIA 


Rockingham Motel 


U.S. 11 South of 181 Exit 62 
Only 6 miles from EMC 
Color TV - Room Phones 


families, One Bed 
RETREAT or small 1: 2/$10 
o Beds 
groups 2/$13; 4/$16 


Phone: (703) 434-6340 
Ivan J. and Anna 5S. Rohrer, Owners 


interested in 
exploring the 


the magazine, including an article in 
popular style which “reviews the first 


beauty of : ; 
For reservations Jamaica's The editors invite readers to: sub- oncon tiewrefdate 
Call: north coast mit names and addresses of additional its hcaeal and theological significance.” 
John Weber or just to motels that should be Usted in this Illustrations will be from woodcuts A 
245 Ridge Ave. relax on the classified advertising directory A se list of early books contained in EMC's 
Ephrata, PA premises. tt may -berasscompleta as. possibie. Historical Library, many dating from 
17522 1525 to 1535, will also be included. 


Phone: (717) 733-7074 


Bird-in- Hand Motor Inn 


32 air-conditioned rooms with individual con- 
trolled electric heat, direct-dial telephones, 
and Inn-Room coffee, laundry, free ice, play- 
ground, color TV, and Dutchland guided tours 
offered. See display ad on restaurant page. 


Harvest Drive Farm Motel 


Quiet, restful rooms in farm setting with TV, 
air-conditioning, electric heat. One mile south — 
of Rt. 340 at Intercourse by Clearview Rd., COS S nlo | } lore 


a two miles north of Paradise by Belmont 
Rd. 


Mill Stream Motor Lodge and saves you time! 


5 miles east of Lancaster on Rt. 896, between 

30 and 340 in Smoketown. Color TV, direct- Ir US. 
dial phones, air-conditioning. The Mill Pi 
Stream Pantry serves breakfast and lunch. A 

quiet place to stay while visiting the Dutch 

Family Festival and many other interesting 

places in Lancaster County. Conference 

rooms add to Mill Stream’s appeal as the 

ideal location for seminars and retreats . . . 

and our staff will help to work out the details n 

to make the event a success. For reserva- 
tions write or call (717) 299-0931. General 
Manager: Eugene R. Witmer. 


Willow Valley Faruns 


A Unique Farm Motel and Family Restaurant 


MENNO TRAVEL SERVICE 


102 E. Main Street, Ephrata, PA 17522 
800 Second Ave. at 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017 
310 South Main Street, Goshen, IN 46526 


in a native Lancaster County setting -- 
3 miles south of Lancaster on U.S. 222 
717-464-2711 P.O. Box 505, Newton, KS 67114 
24 (see display in Restaurant Section) 


ey 


with partial success. If Scott gets an ‘Oscar for 


if ee 
| _ this one, he should give it to the bank directors. (4) 


_ Black Windmill — A Michael Caine picture (which is 
enough to turn most people either on or off — 


__ if off, forget it; if on, one of the best). Two boys are 


kidnapped, and the ransom is harsh. Intriguing with 
generally good editing and acting. (5) 

Buster and Billie — A 1948 romance set in back- 
woods Georgia. Never what it seems, an unusually good 
film as nostalgia goes these days. Joan Goodfellow’s 
a star in her crafting of a shy teenager. Ending’s 
excessively violent. (6) 

California Split — Elliott Gould fans and George 
Segal fans will get an eyeful. Robert Altman has 
directed this tale of two go-for-broke gamblers in 
Reno. Has some brilliant moments, but doesn’t really 
paste together in the end. Another good try by 
Altman. (6) 

Death Wish — One of the most controversial films 
of the year unleashes Charles Bronson as the 
sophisticated urbanite who seeks to avenge single- 
handedly the tragic death of his wife and the rape 
of his daughter at the hands of muggers in good old 
New York City. Unnecessarily manipulative. A trip 
for city dwellers. First class, slick suspense. Emotion- 
ally unfair. (6) 

Dirty Mary, Crazy Larry — A waste and a con (on 
the ticket buyer). Peter Fonda remains a desert of 
talent in this obvious rip-off designed as an ‘‘auto” 
version of Easy Rider. There's nothing more disgust- 
ing than pseudo-seriousness dumped on the public. 
Susan George has talent, but then what good is 
that? (1) 

11 Harrowhouse — A witty, all-star who’s-who and 
who-has-whom in this daring diamond caper with 
Candice Bergen, John Gielgud, Trevor Howard, and 
James Mason, with Charles Grodin as the amusing 


Paul Friesen 


star-narrator. Good pacing and excellent acting. (6) 
For Pete’s Sake — Barbara Streisand has yet to 
do a great movie, but as roles for women of her 
ability go these days, Brooklyn housewife Henrietta 
isn't bad: she invests a loan from an underworld 
shark in the pork-belly market and ends up trying 
to stay ahead of her pay-off contract which is be- 
ing passed from shark to shark. Barbara’s a lark. (5) 
Going Places—A sadistic French film about two 
young bullies who destroy whatever crosses their 
path. Pretends to be naughty when in fact it’s both 
senseless and boring. (2) 

Harry and Tonto — A gem of a story about an old 
man whose world is collapsing all around him. Posi- 
tively delightful and worthwhile. Tonto’s the cat and 
Harry's her man. Some of the funniest and most 
poignant sequences in recent cinema. Refreshingly 
realistic in the end. Art Carney’s superb. (9) 
Juggernaut — Seldom does an imitator exceed the 
original. But here’s proof. If you're going to see one 
of the current “‘disaster’ pictures, see Juggernaut. 
It makes Poseidon Adventure look like day-old 
dishwater. Richard Harris is back in his prime; Omar 
Sharif too. The suspense and the clever timing never 
miss a beat. More exciting and insightful than it 
would seem. A surprise. (9) 

Macon County Line — Bent on violence from the 
start, this stark backwoods story captures strong emo- 
tion and makes the unreal almost believable. Apart 
from the shooting (which is sickening), there's a rather 
well-done study of a young boy losing his mind. (4) 
That’s Entertainment — Unless you've been going to 
the movies since the 30s, this MGM documentary of 
its five decades of motion pictures will barely keep 
you awake. (4) 

The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz — A delici- 
ously provincial picture, specifically etched out of an 
intelligent Canadian soul. Starring Richard Drey- 
fuss as the enterprising Duddy who leaves no stone 


A Good Place to Begin 


(Art, Drama, Music) 


The people are the difference. Profs 


unturned in his pursuit of success. A totally engross- 
ing story, rich with strong action and colorful char- 
acterizations. (9) 

The Education of Sonny Carson — The pace of 
this yarn about a black man’s consciousness drags 
so pathetically that the impact of Carson’s cruel 
world nearly escapes us. A good attempt at documen- 
tary injustice. (4) 

The Groove Tube—A movie takeoff on TV's 
“Laugh-In,” this low-budget labor of frivolity scores 
about 18 percent of the time. Strictly for nonsensi- 
cal adults. (2) 

The Longest Yard — Burt Reynolds can act! It’s 
hard to believe that this male Raquel has it in 
him — but convict, football player, big mouth, and all 
— here he is in a strong allegory of life, a bit obvi- 
ous but noteworthy nonetheless. (6) 

The Tamarind Seed — Julie Andrews, in a straight 
role, pairs off with Omar Sharif in a surprisingly 
fresh romance/intrigue. It gets complicated — the 
romance blossoms and the intrigue deepens. Both 
Andrews and Sharif will startle skeptics with their 
well-honed performances. (6) 

Uptown Saturday Night— The all-star black 
comedy about Bill Cosby and Sidney Poiter trying 
to rescue a lost $50,000 lottery ticket makes an enter- 
taining picture. Add Harry Belafonte, Richard 
Pryor, and Flip Wilson and you'll get uptown any 
night. (6) 

White Dawn — A distinctly unique story about an 
unusual people. Mennonites should find this picture 
about Eskimos of the Far North and the tragedy ush- 
ered in by civilization and progress partly familiar. 
And poignant. Features Timothy Bottoms, Warren 
Oates, and Lou Gossett. (8) 


Films are rated on a scale from 1 through 9, 
based on their sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 


like Paul Friesen, Robert Regier, Miguel 
Almanza in Art; Robert Hostetter in 
Drama; Randall Zercher, Ronald Gar- 
ber, and Larry Harms in Music. A pro- 
gram geared to first- and second-year 


college students. 


Hesston College 
Hesston, Kansas 67062 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS: IN REVIEW 


If Beale Street Could Talk. James Baldwin. Dial, 
1974. 197 pp. $6.95. 

James Baldwin has mellowed. And we're all better 
off. Including blacks of whom Baldwin speaks. 

Beale Street is poetic and powerfully told. It is an 
argument against injustice as potent as if one were 
personally involved. It is proof that a good story 
packs a wallop greater than any sermon. And it is 
gut-wrenching, both tender and cruel. 

Don't read it to feel good. But read it to feel ris- 
ing up within you the deepest human emotions ever. 

It is Tish who does the talking. She is 19, in 
young but deep love with Fonny, whose baby she 
carries. They plan marriage as soon as Fonny is re- 
leased from jail where he sits for a rape he did not 
commit. Fonny, the gifted woodworker, is imprisoned 
in a system which treats young blacks as criminals 
even when they aren't. And Tish, both families, the 
unborn child, and reader share the terrible burden. 
It will stay with you. 


James Baldwin 
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Stay of Execution. Stewart Alsop. Lippincott, 1973. 
306 pp. $8.95. 

All of us are pursued by death, but few of us are 
as acutely aware of it as Stewart Alsop, who moni- 
tors his cat-and-mouse game with leukemia in his 
diary/journal, Stay of Execution. 

Reading the book is like riding a seesaw; between 
Alsop’s days of good health and bad, his strength of 
spirit and impotence. 

Says Alsop, with a characteristic mix of grimness 
and humor, “This is a most interesting experience, 
although one wishes one were not so personally 
involved.” 

It is the tone he keeps throughout the book. One 
suspects the writing of it was therapy for him, for 
he reaches deeper into himself than most of us would 
dare, to expose his doubts about God (although he 
has an urge to pray’), his anger and anxieties. 

It is a story without an ending, with Alsop still 
waiting for death at the close, bewildered, full of 
fear and fight. (Alsop died in May 1974.) 


Stewart Alsop 
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Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy. John Z Cane Knopf, 
1974. 355 pp. $7.95. ; 
John le Carre is up to you if you're up to him, 


Never fear. You won't outthink him or outguess him. Pri 


The pieces are all there, fair and square. And so is 
the challenge. 

There’s a leak in the British intelligence. At nak 
is a double agent, spying for Moscow, but with a 
front as a high-ranking British spy. And as the story 
unravels, yarn by yarn, so do the characters unfold, 
layer by layer, until one is engrossed in the action, 
but even more involved with the complex men, 
caught in the brutal intrigue. 

One learns more than the inner workings of the 
intelligence system. Far more gripping than that is 
watching Smiley and cohorts measure their ideals 
against their tainted behavior, the extent of their 
commitment to power, their simple brokenness as 
men. 

John le Carre never preaches. He shows only 
enough for an alert reader to get the point. Don’t 
miss it. 


John le Carre 


For a frantic world, two books which present goodness and sim- 
plicity as alternatives to the hysteria and excess of modernlife. .. 


_ 4 THE INGLENOOK COOK BOOK 


Here are the cherished recipes of a 
segment of rural America — those 
Church of the Brethren women 
whose Pennsylvania Dutch tradition 
placed high value on culinary excel- 
lence. These recipes, handed down 
from generation to generation, will 
appeal to the ever-growing number 
of people who enjoy wholesome, 
substantial food, simply and taste- 
fully prepared. $1.95 plus 30¢ postage | 


SIMPLE LIVING /E. K. Ziegler > 
At a time when more and more peo- 
ple are becoming aware of the need 
to protect our environment, to con- 
serve energy, to deal with the “big- 
ness” of our institutions and to estab- 
lish meaningful relationships in an 
impersonal world, here is an attempt 
to discover “life styles” of simple 
living that are workable and relevant 
today. $1.25 plus 30¢ postage 
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Question: Festival qUARTERLY is fighting for survival. 
How can you help! 


‘BAND YICQ IY} PLdY| JIMSUYY 


"ashamed — A desperate 
Brunaway reached=— by the 
~ Love of God. 


‘a film that confronts alienated youth with the 
Power of the Gospel 
— by Douglas Lloyd Mcintosh 


Seer iaen ET Ma Sach =p", Fe a) OE es IS ED EAR TS ee oy 
f Please rush me information on: é 
Gateway Films brought you “The Cross and the i i 
: THE GIRL WHO RAN OUT OF NIGHT 
Switchblade.’’—You know the result. i C] 
i [ait Your other outstanding feature films as they 
a become available in 16mm 
We are now pleased to offer an equally powerful 5 i 
film “The Girl Who Ran Out Of Night.’”’ Ken Over- g (Name i 
street, Y.F.C. San Diego Director, calls it ‘“Enter- Vaecmacne: J 
taining, Powerful, Provocative.” r 
Address 
i 
Schedule now for an area wide impact that will ae i a 
reach youth with The Gospel. - ee Valley Forsel Per 1o4at ‘ 
Phone: (215) 768-2043 Fal 


This Quarter’s Other Offers 
At the Schools 14 
Cultural Calendar 14 
Quarterly News 15 
The New TV Season — Best Bets 16 
Dutch Family Festival News 18 
Directory of Mennonite Restaurants 23 
Directory of Mennonite Motels 24 
Quarterly Film Ratings 25 
Best-Selling Books: In Review 


We need your help if the FESTIVAL 
QUARTERLY is to survive. 


Why we exist: 

1) Open up an exchange of views on is- 
sues related to the art, faith, and cul- 
ture of Mennonite peoples. 

2) Support creative projects, especially 
books, through special offers. 

3) Create an emphasis on news about 
creative persons and events. 

Publishing is a costly enterprise. We 
knew that. But we believed that many per- 
sons who would enjoy reading a magazine 
in the arts would not pay the going sub- 
scription prices for such magazines, at least 
not until they learned to like it. We wanted 
the QUARTERLY to have broad reader- 
ship; we did not want an in-grown maga- 
zine that only a handful of persons would 
read. 

So we planned a free quarterly with 
three sources of revenue to fund it: (1) 
advertising, especially that related to the 
arts and education; (2) mail orders —- by 
giving the reader a discount, we hoped for 


An Urgent Letter to Our Readers —- 


hundreds (thousands?) of orders, which | 
also would directly encourage writers by 
selling more of their books; and (3) we 
hoped that a sizable percentage of our 
readers (circulation is over 30,000) would 
enjoy the QUARTERLY enough to send 
us a dollar or two for our voluntary Sub- 
scription Fund. 


How can you help: 

1) Utilize the Quarter-Order in each 
issue. We screen our offers carefully 
and believe you will enjoy them. 

2) Send a dollar or two to our voluntary 
Subscription Fund. 

3) Support our advertisers. If you’ve 
enjoyed something they’ve promoted, 
write them a letter and say so. 


In summary: 

The board who oversees our publication 
will evaluate your support, especially the 
number of mail orders and the amount in 
the voluntary Subscription Fund at 
the end of 1974. They will then decide to 
bury us or let us live. Help! 


